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PLEO YOURS RI 
.§ ST BONDS 


‘I tell ya, Doc, our shells have 
this same mark on ’em!”’ 


poc: But, Bob, it can’t be the same 
trade-mark. All these medicine 
bottles we’re using came from 
Armstrong Cork. 


sos: Mebbe so, but I saw that A 
with a circle around it right 
on our ack-ack shells. Bet a 
dollar it’s the same! 


HARRY: (Always ready to take a bet) 
You’re covered. I got a buck 
that says Armstrong’s the out- 
fit that makes Quaker Rugs. 
Heard a radio show about ’em 
before I got sea duty. 


sos: Save your money, sailor! 
Armstrong makes insulation. 
I know because Pop and I used 
their corkboard when we built 
a cold room for the creamery. 


poc: You boyssure got your signals 
mixed. Who ever heard of a 


glass company making rugs or 
insulation—let alone shells! 
Harry: Then how come Armstrong 


Cork is on the air advertising 
Quaker Rugs? 


poc: I dunno, Harry. ..unless we’re 
all talking about a lot of differ- 
ent outfits with the same name. 


IT’S THE SAME COMPANY, although we 
don’t wonder that folks are confused 
by the wide diversity of products that 
bear the Armstrong trade-mark. Actu- 
ally there are more than 360 of them. 


A carpenter will tell you Armstrong 
makes building materials. A store owner 
will tell you Armstrong made his asphalt 
tile floor. From a garage mechanic 
you’ll hear about Armstrong’s gaskets. 
lf you happen to know an engineer in a 
steel mill, he’ll tell you Armstrong 
makes insulating fire brick. Everywhere, 


different people know Armstrong for 
different products—things as varied as 
glass bottles and textile mill roll cover- 
ings, as unrelated as acoustical ceilings 
and synthetic rubber washers. 


Today, almost everything we manu- 
facture is making a direct contribution 
to victory, either on the war front or on 
the home front. Much of our effort is 
now in new fields—turning out impor- 
tant structural assemblies for bombing 
and fighting planes, armor-piercing 
shot, shells, cartridge cases, bombs, 
bomb racks, camouflage netting, and 
dozens of the other things needed by 
our armed forces all over the world. 





ARMSTRONG 
CORK COMPANY 


Makers of hundreds 
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It squirts a blotter to 
soak up war gas 


Koroseal* is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


TS hose in the picture is part of 
a plan to fight a particularly vicious 
war gas. It will be used to spray quickly 
a powerful chemical—prescribed speci- 
fically for that gas — on everything the 
gas has touched. The chemical absorbs 
the gas and renders it harmless. 


Portable spray outfits were designed 
for gas “decontamination units” set up 
in almost every community. But the 
flexible hose needed for these sprayers 
wouldn’t stand the chemical. Even rub- 
ber went to pieces in a few hours. So 
ory 


did synthetic rubber. Government 
engineers asked B. F. Goodrich for 
suggestions. 


Years ago B. F. Goodrich had devel- 


oped Koroseal—a flexible material - 


made from limestone, coke and salt. It 
can be made so it won’t burn — it is 
used for insulation on miles of electric 
cable. Because it resists almost any acid, 
it is ideal for tanks and hose handling 
acids that even rubber can’t resist. Even 
before the war a Koroseal coating was 


used to make shower curtains, table- . 


cloths, food bags and many other 


things waterproof, 
acidproof. 

B. F. Goodrich suggested Koroseal 
for the flexible hose of the gas decon- 
tamination units. Test lengths were 
made, and they stood up many times as 
long as any othe flexible material. 
Thousands of feet were made, and 
Koroseal hose is ready for action if the 
emergency comes. The B. F. Goodrich. 
Co., Koroseal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Published in 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 





In the pictures to come from M-G-M, 
you will find every type of entertain- 
ment conveyed by the word. Patriotic 
pictures, exciting adventure narratives, 
romantic stories, youthful musicals. 


x xk «* * 
The latter category is enriched by the 
number of big name bands under ex- 
clusive contract to the most important 
and progressive studio in motion pic- 
tures. Need we mention the name? 





In “Cabin in The Sky” you have al- 
ready heard and seen “‘Duke” en 
and his Orchestra. In “Presenting ily 
Mars” you have had two bands—Bo 
Crosby’s and Tommy Dorsey’s. 


. 





Tommy Dorsey and his Band will also be 


featured in the forthcoming “Du Ba 
Was a Lady” and in “Girl Crazy.” 
xk * *« * 
His brother, Jimmy Dorsey, will lead 
his melodic cohorts in “I Dood . It.” 
Looks like a Dorsey season. 
—_ x kk * 
Harry James and Orches- 
tra will hold forth in both 
“Tale of Two Sisters” and 
“Best Foot Forward.” ° 
x * * 
Incidentally “Best Foot 
Forward” is considered 
the honey of honies. It will be beeg. 
x ke & *¥ 
Kay Kyser and Band is 
finishing ‘‘Right About 
Face.”” Vaughn Monroe— 
the handsome divvil—and 
his Band are doing “‘Meet \ 
The People.” 


x * * 


We forgot to mention— 
and how could we?—that 
the Good Neighbor artist, 
Xavier Cugat, also does 
his stuff for Uncle Samba 
in “Tale of Two Sisters.” 


x * * . 
Last, but not least, come the ladies 
headed by a gentleman with a stick, to 
make them behave. Our cryptic way of 
announcing Phil Spitalny and his All- 
Girl-Band in “Mr. ‘a 

xk &k& &® * 
So you see, whenever you’re thinking 
of facing the music, go to NS: 
an M-G-M picture. And 
the Maestro of-them all is 


—Leo 
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Cover—In common with other magazines markin 
Independence ner NEWSWEEK devotes its curren 
cover to a color photo that spotlights the American 
flag. As pointed out on page 102, this picture was 
the first prize winner in a NEwswEEK contest con- 
ducted among service photographers. It was taken 

Staff Sgt. William W. Peery of the Quarter- 
master Replacement Training Center at Fort 
Warren, Wyo. For runners-up in the contest, turn 
to the color spread on pages 102 and 1038. 








Dennison A‘ Pen Ohioe Entered py ae 
on Ave., Dayton, o. Entered a 
at Postoftice of Dayton. Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 








LETTERS 


Letter From a Mother 


Here is a letter which my tent mate, Lt. 
Edward Perry, received from his mother, Mrs. 
Joseph Perry of 85 Lyon Avenue, East Provi- 
dence, R.I. The sentiment is so sincere, the 
spirit so exemplary, we of the squadron who 
have read it felt as though it were written for 
all of us. 


Dear Son of mine, 

It’s been a long time since I’ve been able to 
look on your smiling face. No mother is more 
proud of her son than I am of you. In the 
United States, our adopted country, your 
father and I have spent many happy years 
with our children, and we are proud to call 
ourselves Americans. It is harder than you 
know to have you so far from home, but life 
would not be worth living for you, your wife, 
and baby, and other families to have to live in 
a world without freedom. You and many boys 
like you are fighting for the peace that will 
make this world a better place to live in. We 
are all trying in some way to do our part. 
I have given my two sons, and I’m proud of 
you both. You are a true American son, and 
we are all proud of you. May God bless you 
and all the boys in your outfit. (God bless you 
and keep you safe.) 

Your loving mother and dad 


Lieutenant Perry’s father and mother were 
Portuguese, but they have shown themselves 
to be a credit to all true Americans. It is they, 
and millions like them, who make our great 
country what it is. We are all proud of it and 








-| are proud to fizht to keep it as it is. 


I obtaine’!| permission to send the letter to 
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you for publication as I felt it contains a mes- 
sage well worth printing. 


McGton T. Hottoway 


Ist Lt., A.C. s 
APO 520 
c/o Postmaster, New York 
Electronics 


Your article entitled “Radar for the eyes of 
war . . ..an electronics era for peace” in the 
June 14 issue of your magazine was of much 
interest to us here at Truax Field since we 
have recently installed a course in electronics. 
Your treatment of this new subject is excellent. 


RopMAN THACHER 
2nd Lt., Air Forces 
Ass’t. Supervisor 
Electronics and Aircraft Radio Division 
Headquarters Technical School 
Army Air Forces Technical Training 
Command 
Truax Field, Madison, Wis. 





Pome. 
Mexican-Americans 
Upon reading. “Zoot Suits and Service 
Stripes” in your June 21 issue, I decided to tell 
you why race riots happen. 

We are American citizens born of Mexican 
parents living all over the Southwest. In some 
cities we are not allowed to live in certain parts 
of town and in some places we are allowed in 
public places on certain days only. 

Some of our boys in Uncle Sam’s uniform 
have been discriminated against all over the 
cities in Texas. Many of them have given their 
lives for the existence of America, 

We are Americans and want to be treated 
like Americans. We don’t want to be segregated 
from the rest of the American people. 


Ser. Ricoserto A. Ruz 
Boca Raton Field, Fla. 


, 
Deanna’s Fans 

Members of the 466th Quartermaster Truck 
Regiment at Fort Devens, Mass., were pleased 
to note recognition in the June 14 issue of 
Newsweek of their choice of Deanna Durbin 
as their feminine ideal even though the regi- 
ment was unidentified. . 

It was all right except that the picture ac- 
companying the article seemed to convey that 
Miss Durbin had been chosen by the regiment - 
as their idea of a glamor girl, whereas the se- 
lection was primarily made because the men 
felt that Deanna Durbin exemplifies all that is 
finest in the young womanhood of our Ameri- 
can homes, one of the ideals we are m this war 
to preserve. 

Deanna in a beach costume is OK. But De- 
anna in her charming, unaffected role is the 
kind of girl the boys see in their sisters at home 
and in the sweethearts they expect to marry. 


Cri. Wiii1am A. Pace 
Cpt. Ray ScHELFHOUT 
for the editors; The Truckmaster, 


~ 466th QM Regiment 
Fort Devens, Mass. 
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The Douglas Dauntless 

Like many another naval aviation cadet, we — 
thoroughly enjoyed your excellent article [June 2 
7] on “How the Navy Trains Its Fledgling 











This is a war weapon the world 
has never seen before, the massive 
composite of American war pro- 
duction, 1943 model. It includes 
fast merchant ships, completed 
from keel laying to loading in a 
matter of days... armored planes 
winging away from assembly plants 
by thousands and tens of thousands 


_e+. more trucks and tanks and 
ships and guns and shells “made 


in America” than all the output of 
the savage races arrayed againet 
our Free World. 


IRRESISTIBLE FORCE... 


To deliver to the reading pub- 
lic industry’s important message 
about its great service to the war 
effort, leading producers in our 
“arsenal of democracy” place more 
Industrial Advertising in The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
than in any other U. S. newspaper. 


THE EVENING BULLETIN CARRIES 
35% MORE INDUSTRIAL ADVER- 
TISING* THAN ANY OTHER NEWS- 
PAPER (MORNING, EVENING OR 
SUNDAY) IN THIS COUNTRY. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY: EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 


y 7 caw 


And with good reason .. . The 
Evening Bulletin has the largest 
evening newspaper circulation in 
America. It is read by four out of 
five people in Philadelphia. It 
reaches top-flight executives and 
wage earners alike in one of Amer- 
ica’s biggest and busiest War 
Centers! It is the leader of all 
Philadelphia daily newspapers in 
66 advertising classifications, in- 
cluding total advertising. It has 
been the No. 1 newspaper of Phila- 
delphians for 38 consecutive years, 


% Source— Media Records, First Quarter 1943 
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FOR YOUR FELT HAT, life begins on a rabbit’s back. But fingers couldn’t 
handle the tiny, fluffy rabbit hairs that are formed by the million into a fine 
hat. Air At Work can, and does! Dries them, conveys them, piles them into 
felt, and even removes dangerous fumes and dust along the way! Here’s 
how a rabbit gets pulled into a hat.,. . 


3 Then air conveys the tiny fibres gently to a 
© machine that’s the last word in Sturtevant 
precision air control. It whirlpools fibres down 
onto a cone where the hat shape begins to form. 
This machine doubles production, greatly reduces 
health hazards. It “feels” the felt as it builds 
up, adjusts air flow for top quality ... 





the skins. “Carroting”’ the skins by mea 
of various acids brings out the barbs on each 
individual fur fibre, calls for removal of the 
resultant poisonous fumes. But Sturtevant preci- 
sion exhaust carries these fumes harmlessly 
away, protects workers. 


1. Long, coarse hairs are pulled away cand 





4 The formed hood of rabbit fur is shrunk, 

© Sturtevant removing the steam from that 
process. It is then stiffened and dried by Sturte- 
vant controlled ovens. Last operations are block- 
ing and pouncing, calling for Sturtevant control 
of flying dust and fur. 





























2 Downy pelts—up to 16,000 of them an hour, 
* are then dried. Sturtevant cut drying time 
from 24 hours to 15 minutes by precision control 
of temperature, humidity. Dried pelts are fed 
into a machine, separating skin from the fur. 
Fur is then sorted and sent to blowing machine, 
where dust and impurities are blown out. 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RED AND BLACK in many a post-war plant’s books will 
be use of engineered air to ventilate, heat, convey, air condition, control 
dust and fumes, burn fuel more eco- 
nomically. Sturtevant is ready to 


work with you or your post-war plan- Sturtevant 
ning committee to start solving these U r ones | a] 


“engineered air” problems now. 


; / 
: / /, 
. (& 2. i 7. y/ CU. 
Kf eM 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY (tt SS 
Hyde Park «. « Boston, Mass. 
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Fliers”; and, like many another naval aviation 
cadet, we were immediately aware of the fact 
that you mistakenly dubbed the Douglas 
Dauntless as the TBD, which has indeed been 
“crowded toward the brink of obsolescence.” 
Wouldn’t SBD be more applicable? 


Av. Cots. Geo. R FisHer 
and Paut D. Ryan 
U.S. Naval Flight Prep. School 
Austin, Texas 


Right. The Douglas Dauntless dive bomber 
should have been referred to as the SBD, not 
the TBD. 


PoOonmnD 


Beg Pardon, Mortimer 


In your issue of June 21 you made a mistake 
that was bound to be caught by all followers of 
Edgar Bergen, Charlie, and Mortimer Snerd— 
not “Elmer,” as your movie critic incorrectly 
named Mortimer. 

Incidentally, the picture “Stage Door Can- 
teen” is also one that Army and Navy officers, 
as well as mothers, wives, and sweethearts, will 
enjoy, as they are not allowed to cross the 
threshold of. the Canteen. More’s the pity. 


Cart H. Frwena 
2nd Lt. Inf. 
Tilton Gen. Hospital 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


Charlie McCarthy should “mow youse 
NEWSWEEK guys down” for calling his dummy 
pal Mortimer Snerd, “Elmer.” 


Brit Hooker 
Rockford, Il. 


Newsweek apologizes to Mortimer Snerd for 
misnaming him, and makes amends by printing 
a picture of the doltish dummy. This treme it 
was the long memory of NEWSWEEK'S movie 











critic which tripped him up. For Mortimer 
Snerd originally saw the light of day as Elmer 


: Snerd. That was back in the heyday of the 


Chautauqua Circuit, when Edgar Bergen was 
tar from fame. Of the two dummies, Charlie 
McCarthy caught on faster, and Elmer was 
shelved while Bergen and McCarthy marched 
on to fame. [Later the country bumpkin Elmer 
was revived, but this time as Mortimer, to serve 
as occasional pal and foi for the sophisticated 
Charlie. The story of the early days of Bergen 
and his carpentered protégés was told in 
NeEwswEEKk's issue for Aug. 15, 1988. 


— 
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Trade Ships in the a val Sipe 


Regular scheduled passenger, mail and 
express Mainliners flying over the Main 
Line Airway carry out only one of 
United's wartime jobs. Other United 
planes are flying routes in this country 
and to nations beyond on strictly mili- 
tary missions, They are helping to pave 
the way for a new era of vastly expanded 
aviation—the Age of Flight. 


Precious cargoes borne by clipper 
ships of old will seem insignificant 
compared with those of the Age of 
Flight. For many trade ships of the 
future will be giant airplanes which 
know no geographical barriers. They 
will ply routes, not only all over the 
world, but between principal cities in 
this country as well. 


Fast and flexible, one of the air- 
plane’s thousandfold jobs will be to 


carry the world’s most priceless ma- 


terials and merchandise . . . things so 
valuable or so urgently needed that 
they will go by air. 

Along with many regular kinds of 
cargo, vital shipments of precious 
metals will fly. Expensive perishables 
which cannot endure long, slow voy- 
ages will be sent by plane. The needs 

emergencies and disasters will be 
met with airplane shipments of medi- 


‘cines, serums, food and replacement 


machinery and equipment. 

Although the airplane may not be 
regularly used to carry heavy freight, 
it will serve like the ships of old, to 
open up distant rims of the world 


where rare luxuries are found. ‘The 
airplane can fly direct to places reached 
in the past by only a handful of ex- 
plorers. And along with its pioneer- 
ing will come profitable routes for all 
forms of transportation. 


Just as we now hinge so many of 
aur hopes for Victory on the airplane, 
so can we look to it for new and fuller 


blessings of life in the Age of Flight. 
* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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Billiard Shape, $1 
Actual size of pipe 5%” 


the honey-cured smoke 


Surely, Yello-Bole is an old friend. Perhaps you first discovered this pipe with 
the golden lining in 1933. With what satisfaction you drew on it—when you were 
tired, you found rest with it. When you were perplexed, you consulted it. Through 
all, Yello-Bole provided a honey-blended flavor that always pleased, never 
bothered, you. Keep a Yello-Bole with you these days. It’s good to have. Stays 
sweet continuously. 


e 


YELLO-BOLE ©) STANDARD #1 
YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL $1.50 


.YELLO-BOLE COD PREMIER $2.50 
to be introduced soon 








© 630 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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They Float... 


This is a fish-eye-view of a bridge 
of air. It’s a military bridge—made 
of inflated rubber pontonsover which 
are laid metal road sections—and it’s 
buoyant enough to carry the heaviest 
tanks safely across deep rivers. 


Seiberling is one of the largest 
makers of bridge pontons for our 
Armed Forces . . . and of 2-man 
rubber life boats, larger 6-man recon- 
maissance boats and big landing 
barges that carry 40 fully-armed 


troops. One remarkable Seiberling 
engineering development has cut 
the curing time of these urgently 
needed boats and pontons from two 
days to 35 minutes! Seiberling has 
released this marked manufacturing 
advance to the entire rubber indus- 
try to help speed up and improve 
production. 


The men and women who have made 
the name Seiberling on Rubber like 
Sterling on Silver are using all their 


skill and ingenuity to improve and 
speed production of many kinds of 
war goods. After Victory, that same 
skill and ingenuity will create the 
finest peacetime products that have 
ever borne the Seiberling name. 


Until the war és won, save rubber 
for Victory! Drive slowly, keep your 
tires properly inflated, and let your 
Seiberling Dealer help you get maxs- 
mum mileage. He’s always ready 
with experienced, expert service. 


SEIBERLING<z~ 


Wartime manofacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tabes and Military Tires—Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks—Rabber Floats, Boats and Pontons — Rubber Parts for Gas 
Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks—Sealed Air Tubes—Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods, 











SAFEGUARDING THE 
PRODUCTION ON 
WHICH AMERICAN 
SAFETY DEPENDS 


Blue prints, confidential mem- 
oranda, the records on which 
war production depends — all 
can be destroyed by fire, flood 
or explosion. You owe it to 
yourself and to the nation to 
protect them. No file can give 
complete protection. 

That’s the reason for Mechan- 
ized Microfilming. Your records 
are reduced photographically 
to as little as 1/1000 their orig- 
inal size. You have a duplicate 
of every vital record—in a form 
ideal for storage in bank vault 
or other secure place. And 
through Graphic you may ac- 
quire specialized equipment for 
reading or reproducing your 
records immediately. 

Graphic Microfilm Service, 
Inc., has served the microfilm- 
ing needs of all types of firms 
and institutions longer. than 
any other similar service in this 
country. 


GRAPHIC MICROFILM SERVICE, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 7 Dey Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Let them eat cake 


Birthday: The Duke or Winosor, 49, 
on June 23, gave his birthday cake to the 
East Side Boys Club in New York. The 


r Duchess was 47 three days earlier. Just 


before they returned to the Bahamas, a 
reporter asked: “Sir, this is a personal 
question, perhaps too personal .. . You 
mentioned being King a few minutes ago; 
have you any regrets for what you did?” 
The Duke gulped, then replied: “Well, it 
is personal, isn’t it?” 


Marriages: The elopement of HELEN - 


GLEASON, one of the blonder and leaner 
Metropolitan Opera stars, and Capt. JEF- 
FERSON Davis Coun, godson of President 
Jefferson Davis of the Confederacy, was 
revealed on June 24 after their return to 
New York from Virginia, where they were 





Associated Press 


The Phil Rizzutos 


married ... Pum Ruizzvro, 24, shortstop 
of the New York Yankees, now a first-class 
seaman in the Navy, and Cora ANNE 
EssELporn, 23, of Newark, N.J., in Nor- 
folk, Va., June 23, 


No Divorce: The divorce suit of Ber- 
NARR MacFappen, 74-year-old publisher 
and physical culturist, against his wife, 
Mary Witui1amson MacFappen, whom he 
married in 1913, was dismissed in Miami, 
Fla., on June 22. Judge Paul D. Barnes 
ruled that the charges, “extreme cruelty 
and a violent and ungovernable temper,” 
were insufficient grounds. MacFadden said 
lis wife once bashed in two of his teeth. 





Trolley Ride: The 
cry of a streetcar 
motorwoman in Bal- 
timore, Md., may take 
its place as one of the 
famous phrases of the 
war. On June 23 she 
took the wrong turn 
in her trolley, got 
lost, and sent Ger- 








Reinhardt—PM 
Where’s Gertrude 


trude, her conductor, to phone. for direc- 
tions. Meanwhile she was shown the right 
way. She backed the car up, turned, and 
sped on. Suddenly she slammed on the 
brakes: “My God! I forgot Gertrude.” 


Bus Ride: A steaming bus driver in | 


Charlotte, N.C., stopped in front of the 


‘Kit Kat soda shop, went inside, and 


emerged with fifteen ice-cream cones—one 
for himself and one for each of his fourteen 
passengers. 


Pin Up: Jos Lansu, 27, of Chicago, and 
his year-old daughter, Phyllis, set a world’s 
record for diaper changing at a Chicago 





Acme 


The winnahs 


Fathers’ Day outing. They folded a frac- 
tion of a second off the old time of seven 
seconds, set at the New York World’s Fair. 


Alias: Srtiruinc Hayven and his wife, 
MADELEINE CarRROLL, both movie stars, 
were permitted on June 25 by the superior 
court in Bridgeport, Conn., to change their 
names to John and Madeleine Hamilton. 
Hayden, now a Marine lieutenant, said 
his movie fame was “extremely distasteful” 
in the service. 


Zoot Boot: Vice 
Presipent Henry A. 
Watuace, handing 
out the prizes ‘in the 
White House Photog- 
raphers Association 
contest, objected to 
the judges’ choice of 
a zoot-clad jitterbug. 
“Would it not be 
wiser,” he said, “for 
photographers to 
shoot pictures .. . 
with just a little less 
emphasis on the ab- 
normal and _ tempo- Harris & Ewing 
rary?” To that, snort- Unzootable? 
ed The New York 

Herald Tribune, “the obvious reply is 
‘poppy-cock!’ ” 





Researchers: Doris Duke CroMwELL, 
30-year-old tobacco heiress, started work 
last Wednesday as a research assistant m 
the School of Public Health of the Uni- 
(Continued on Page 13) 

















It seems like a miracle. Again and again 
skilled hands come to the rescue of lives 
in danger, and swiftly complete their 
delicate work with the help of a slender 
thread. Is there any skill to which we 
owe more than that of the surgeon? 

As all surgeons know, much depends 
upon this thread—the suture. For when 
the surgeon’s work is done, the suture 
must go on working—holding the tis- 
sues in place... helping them to knit 
safely and properly. That is why sur- 
geons select each suture with extreme 
care...and why makers of sutures must 
understand surgery too. 

For more than thirty years Davis & 
Geck, Inc. has specialized exclusively in 
the making of sutures...improving their 
quality and perfecting new types—often 
in collaboration with famous surgeons. 


x * 


D&G produces hundreds of types and 

sizes, all tested, sterilized and hermetic- 

ally sealed in glass tubes ready for in- 

stant use. Some are made of catgut, 

which comes from sheep; others 

of silk, nylon, horsehair— even 

the sinews of kangaroos’ tails! 

And each has a specific purpose. 

One of D&G’s newest, now prov- 

ing of value in many operations, 

is an amazingly strong catgut su- 

ture as fine and‘“‘workable’’as silk. 
Because of this specialization, 

Davis & Geck is the iiomnas pro- 

ducer of surgical sutures, and its 

slogan “THIS ONE THING WE 

DO” is known by surgeons 

throughout the world. A member 

of the Cyanamid family, D&G has 

access to Cyanamid’s extensive re- 


One of a serics illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


a hreacl. 


search facilities to supplement the work 
of its own laboratories—a fact that is 
helping to increase its service to hu- 
manity through the medical profession. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y, 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS * *x* 























NE of the toughest assignments ever put 

up to the Ordnance Department of the 

U. S. Army had to do with this seemingly 
simple item shown here. 


It is a-shell case for a 75-mm. gun. Ordinarily 
it is made of easily-worked brass. But brass 
was desperately scarce. The tough and 
urgent job was to make it instead from a 
billet of plain, ordinary, run-of-the-mill steel 


like this: 


To work in our fast-firing 75’s, this shell case 
must have certain definite and dependable 
characteristics, and no maybes about it. 


It must be exactly right as to size. 


It must not be one iota too hard at any point, 
lest it crack in firing, nor one iota too soft, 
lest it expand and jam the breech block. 


It must stand repeated firings and remain 
reloadable. 


The job of working out the method of ac- 
complishing this was a long and puzzling 
one that called for many minds and much 
experimenting. 


But today these cases are coming from 
Buick plants at a rate that runs in the hun- 
dreds of thousands every month. 


And they are coming out true in every re- 
spect to the rigid Army specifications which 
obviously must apply to such important 
materiel. 


So you can scratch off another “impossible” 
as an accomplished fact. 


You can chalk off millions of pounds of 
precious brass saved for other vital 
military jobs where no alternate 
material can be used. 


And you can go ahead and 
buy more War Bonds 
confident that this and 

like forms of Ameri- 

can industrial 

will-to- win. 
































The exact process by which a small billet of ordinary 
steel becomes a finished shell case ready for loading is 
a military secret. But this photo of some of the stages 
each one goes through gives a hint of the long series of 
heatings, punchings, drawings and shapings involved. 
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BE YOUR OWN AIRCRAFT SPOTTER 


AN YOU identify the above Douglas Warplane? It’s 

the C-47 Skytrain or C-53 Skytrooper transport. 
These war versions of the famous commercial DC-3 
are the “work horses” of our Air Forces. Great fleets 
of these transports are rushing men and materiel over 
world air routes. 

Would you recognize the C-54 Skymaster combat 
transport, the world’s largest air transport in volume 
production? Could you spot the SB-D or A-24 Daunt- 
less, the dive bombers that have carried the brunt of 
the fighting in the Pacific? And how about the A-20 
Havoc or Boston bomber, termed the most vicious, ver- 
satile airplane of the war? 

You can know your Douglas Warplanes better and 
possess superb decorations for home or office with the 
five full color prints offered below. Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc., Santa Monica, California. 


DOUGLAS 


Largest Builder of Cargo and Transport Aircraft 
MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
oe i Se ese 


Send 25c for 5 Full Color Prints of Douglas Warplanes 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 
Box 620N, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Please send me the set of five color prints of Douglas 
Warplanes. I enclose 25c to caver the cost of handling. 
¥ 
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. (Continued from Page 8) 
versity of North Carolina. Dr. Harold W. 
- Brown, the dean, said that she works a Ne / id a 

Milit 
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full day, from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., without 
pay .- + The latest issue of “Star 
Shell,’ a Naval Ordnance Department 
magazine, tevealed that Dr. ALBerT EIN- 7 iY & / “> 
sTEIN, 64, has signed up as a “staff mem- ef orm, 
ber extraordinary” of the Ordnance Bu- y y a 
reau to do work on explosives. He will - gs 
0.5 







stay at Princeton, and will not wear a 
uniform because “he thinks better in 
his old windbreaker with his trousers 


T rolled. up.” 








You may not have heard this one...even though every Navy 
man knows it and can talk about it...but paper cups are 
“standard equipment” aboard all warships of our Navy. Dixie 
Cups go right into battle, for example... 


..-During a lull in action...with all men 
at their battle stations...welcome refresh- 
ing hot coffee is brought to them and 
served in Dixie Cups. No danger of 
breakage when these paper cups are used 
...at the call for action, Dixies are 
quickly disposed of. 





: Associated Press 
The glamazons 





Glamazons: Hollywood press agents in- 
vented that new tag for three glamorous, 
6-foot showgirls. Get it? 


One of the favorite spots 
aboard a warship is the soda 
fountain where soft drinks and 
ice cream are served in paper 
cups. If your neighborhood 
soda fountain is ever short of 
Dixie Cups you know why... 
Dixies are with our fighting 
men all over the world. 


Guilty: Huew Bartuzrr Mongar of Ard- 
more, Pa., national president of the mys-. 
terious Mantle Club and its predecessor, 
the Decimo Club, was sentenced in Fed- 
eral court in Wilmington, Del., to five 
years in prison and a $49,000 fine for using 
the mails to defraud and violating the 
Securities Act of 1933. His wife, Josephine, 








and ten other club associates received The big Army hospitals are taking vast quantities of . 

smaller sentences. Monjar had been ac- Dixie Cups. Army camps and troop trains, too. Dixie 

cused of accepting more than $1,300,000 Cups are also being used by the millions in our great 
4 in unsecured loans from club members, who war plants for serving soup and coffee to thousands 

once numbered more than 75,000. . of men and women who must be fed quickly... and 

{ safely. The paper cup has truly become a war-time 

Could Be: A sign in an Atlantic base in peneen? 

North Africa says “New York 3,204 Miles.” 

Two unidentified soldiers, riding an am- ’ 5 

phibian jeep, decided to check the mileage. 

Out of gas, they were rescued by an Ameri- ; 

can flier off Casablanca. 





: Dixie Cups, Vortex Cups, 
Whose Day? '-The Army Play by Play.” | fDice cup Comoany ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH DEFENSES CF AMERICA-ATAMAR 
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° “Hey, Whitey—that alarm clock 
Ca * js set a half hour too early !’’ 


. “We can't be too early for Vic- 
UW tory, Blackie—let’s go!” 






sie Mia 


Keep faith with those whose lives de- 
pend on how well you attend to your 
job. Get to work every day—on time. 
Remember—when you take time off 
—you’re helping Hitler. Keep fit— 
live sanely—eat the right foods—get 


EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 
enough rest. Get on the job—on time! 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ¢ 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Wide World 


Stand-in . . . for Loy 


ly had a successful night on Broadway, 
gave a special performance at Hyde Park, 
N.Y., for President Roosevelt and guests. 
Appearing in the New York version but 
unable to get to Hyde Park, was Myrna 
Loy, who plays Myrna Loy in one of the 
skits. Her substitute was Eleanor Roose- 
velt, whose opening line (addressed to a 
soldier who is dreaming of Myrna) read: 
“Miss Loy cannot be here. Can’t I take 
her place?” The President, according to 
reliable eyewitnesses, roared. 


Missing: The Flying Fortress carrying 
Bric. Gen. NatHan Beprorp Forrest, 38, 
great-grandson of the Confederate general, 
failed to return from 
the U.S.A.A.F. raid 
on Kiel June 18. Fly- 
ing as an observer he 
was the first Ameri- 
can general lost in 
combat in Europe. 
His great-grandfather 
was well known for 
his adage: to “get 

Acme thar fustest with the 
Gen. Forrest mostest men.” 











Deaths: Dr. Kart LanpsteIner, 75, 
emeritus member of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, from a heart 
attack, in New York, June 26. The Vienna- 
born scientist received the Nobel Prize in 
1930 for his discovery and classification of 
blood types, thus eliminating the dangers 
of blood transfusions. He was also an au- 
thority on immunology . .. Mrs. W1LL1AM 
Brown ME toner, (NEWSWEEK, June 14) 
editor of the nationally syndicated news- 
paper Sunday magazine, This Week, in 
Pawling, N. Y., June 23 . . . Former Gov. 
JonatHan M. Davis of Kansas, 72, who, 
an hour before his term expired in 1925, 
was arrested on a charge of taking a bribe - 
from a convicted banker in exchange for 
a full pardon. Twice tried, he was twice 
acquitted. He died in Fort Scott, Kan., 
June 27... Joun C. Putuups, 72, who 
worked on the Arizona state capitol as 
a common laborer and became governor of 
the state (1929-31). He died at Flagstaff 
June 25 following a heart attack while 
he was fishing .. . J. Noan H. Sues, 82, 
founder of the 3-in-1 Oil Co. and husband of 
Margaret Sanger, birth-control advocate, 
in Tucson, Ariz., June 21 ... Dr. Josep 
S. Ames, 78, president emeritus of Johns 
Hopkins University, in Baltimore, Md., 
June 24. He was an aeronautics pioneer. 
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Those doggoned kids / 


Give ’em a screw-driver and a pair of 
pliers and they’ll make anything run!’’* 


The colonel’s “kids” had come 
upon a broken-down French tank, 
abandoned before the Yanks 
reached North Africa. They were 
told it would never run again. That 
was a dare to boys who , eae ma- 
chinery. Whenever they could, 
they worked on the old tank... . 
Eventually, it grunted—lurched— 
and roared across the field! 

The story of “those doggoned 
kids” is true — and so is its pecu- 
liarly American moral. 

The boys sweated those extra 


hours, not at bayonet point, but . 


freely — for fun and satisfaction. 
They saw a job to do, they rolled 
up their sleeves, they pitched in on 
their own! Call that “free enter- 

rise,” call it American initiative. 
Whatever you call it—it made 
America grow! 

And that same spirit built Amer- 
ica’s electric companies. Many of 
the business men who manage them 
today were linemen, clerks, meter 
feaders. Ordinary folks who saw a 
job to do rolled up their sleeves, 
pitched in. . . . Result? Better ser- 
vice at lower prices! The average 
American family gets twice as much 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONED! 


electricity for its money as it did 
about 15 years ago. And, at the © 
same time— 

These companies under experi- 
enced business management are 
supplying over 80 per cent of 
America’s wealth of electric power! 
Power for war production. Far 
more power than in all the Axis 
countries combined! 


Yes, some folks wanted to make 
things run—and run smoothly! 
They had the initiative. They 

uired the know-how. They were 
allowed to work in freedom!.. . 
Know-how, freedom—those are the 
tools in the hands of initiative! 
They're the “screw-driver” and the 
“pliers”! . .. With those two simple 
tools \mericans can make anything 
run! Americans are doing ith 





This page sponsored by a group of 114 
ELECTRIC COMPANIES* 
UNDER AMERICAN 
BUSMWESS MANAGEMENT 


*Names on request from this magaztne. 
Not listed for lack of space.’ 





* Quoted from an AP despatch from Tunisia 
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BREAK |! 


Evening is about his only 
chance to telephone 
home. He — get through 
easier if the wires aren't 
crowded — onl his calls 
mean so much to him 


and the home folks. So 


please don’t call Long 





Distance between 7 P.M. 





and 10 p.m. unless your 





calls are really necessary. 


Many thanks. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


The U.S. has assured the Pope that the 
Vatican won’t be bombed but has warned 
that Rome will be raided if troops aren’t 
moved out of the city . . . The appoint- 
ment of Ray Atherton as Minister to Can- 
ada and Lou Henderson as Minister to 
Iraq is regarded as a victory for Welles’s 
thesis that career men, not political ap- 
pointees, should get such jobs . . . High 
U.S. officials admit they’re puzzled by the 
pessimistic tone of Germany’s new propa- 
ganda campaign .. . U.S. pilots and gun- 
hers now arriving in Britain are so well- 
trained that officers report they are equal 
to veterans after only two or three mis- 
sions over Europe . . . Secretary of State 
Hull, who has had tiffs with Under Secre- 
tary Welles before, is having another one, 
but associates won’t reveal the cause. 


De Gaulle Crackdown 


Washington holds no hope for the Gi- 
‘raud-de Gaulle compromise achieved last 
week (see page 60). It’s felt nothing was 
settled permanently. However, Washing- 
ton now has hopes of keeping de Gaulle in 
check in the future since Britain has 
agreed with the U.S. that his ambitions 
must be curbed. It was Allied intervention 
that forced the compromise. Through Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, de Gaulle was told that 
any move to usurp Giraud’s military power 
in North Africa would result in suspension 
of Allied financial and military support for 
his movement. In the face of this, de Gaulle 
capitulated, but he and his followers are 
now extremely bitter toward Britain and 
the U.S. Since his following in France and 
among North African youth is strong, 
this may create complications in future 
relations with the French. 


Allied Justification 


Not all the background which helps ex- 
plain the frequently criticized State De- 
partment policy toward de Gaulle has been 
revealed. Irritated by U.S. failure to recog- 
nize him as head of a French “exile” gov- 
ernment, de Gaulle months ago tried to 
play London off against Washington. For 
a while his policy had some success, es- 
pecially among certain political elements in 
Britain. Finally, Whitehall made it plain 
that it fully agreed with Washington on 
French political policy. Then he became 


anti-British also, tried to stir up trouble 
for Britain in Syria, and began to spread 
Anglophobia among the French. For this 
reason, and fearing a French civil war, 
the Allies didn’t want to see him set up a 
Fighting French dictatorship in North 
Africa. The British press has been given a 
private “fill-in” on the situation by the 
government, and you can expect an in- 
creasingly stiff British attitude toward de 
Gaulle. 


Political Straws 


Senator Maloney, whose bill to set up an 
independent civilian-supply agency passed 
the Senate but is stymied in the House, 
thinks civilian goods scarcities will force 
action by fall . . . John W. Hanes, former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, is doing 
some quiet grass-roots campaigning on 
behalf of Willkie ... A good many friends 
of Senator Vandenberg claim he isn’t tou 
serious about his MacArthur-for-President 
boom. 


Prisoner Labor 


Axis war prisoners in the U.S. won’t be 
much help in relieving the labor shortage 
except on farms. The War Department has 
been besieged by requests from industry 
for war prisoner workers and the copper 
companies, especially hard up, have made 


_ particularly urgent appeals. However, con- 


cerned with the security both of the pris- 
oners and industry, the department has 
adopted a super-strict interpretation of the 
Geneva convention and restricted prisoners 
to farm and unessential industrial work. 
As usually interpreted, the convention 
merely forbids work in plants produciug 
war weapons. 


Scandal’s Solution 


The shenanigans perpetrated by French 
North African authorities in distributing 
American Lend-Lease civilian goods (Peri- 
scope, June 21) are now being curbed. At 
the suggestion of the British-American 
North African Economic Board, the French 
have set up a central complaint committee 
to deal with favoritism, graft, and racial 
discrimination in the distribution of sup- 
plies. The summary of North African oper- 
ations released this week by Lend-Lease 
Administrator Stettinius was based largely 
on the findings of John Cowles, Minne- 
apolis publisher, just back from an inspec- 
tion trip. Cowles found American soldiers 
a powerful force in winning Arab good 
will. Their gifts of chewing gum and candy 
to Arab children won the confidence of 
parents and, in hundreds of cases, soldiers 


have been asked to eat at the family 
board, a privilege rarely granted non-be- 
lievers. 


National Notes 


Dr. Mary Woolley, only woman delegate 
to the 1982 Geneva disarmament con- 
ference, now heads a committee which will 
urge the participation of women in the 
peace conference . . . Despite ODT efforts 
to discourage travel, particularly to Wash- 
ington, the Capital is having a tourist 
boom—but not of peacetime proportions, 
of course . . . Atlantic resort beaches, 
covered last year with oil and tar from sub- 
sunk ships, are clean this year. 





Trends Abroad 


Vu can expect more second-front de- 
mands from Russia in the future; Moscow 
isn’t satisfied with the Anglo-American de- 
cision to concentrate on bombing in the 
west this summer . . . While the Germans 
admit more and more air-raid damage in 
their communiqués, the Italians are trying 
to minimize it ... After a slight increase 
this spring, the Nazis have again cut the 
meat ration .. . Some important Finnish 
leaders, sure now of an Allied victory, are 
making serious efforts to improve Finnish- 
U.S. relations. 


Hungary’s Disillusionment 


Authoritative sources give this size-up 
of the Hungarian situation: The country 
is getting progressively more anti-Nazi, 
largely because faith in an Axis victory has 
been lost. But there are other reasons. 
Hungary understood, on its war entry, 
that it would be required only to police a 
part of Yugoslavia and ship surplus food 
from that area to Germany. Then Berlin 
demanded military aid against Russia, got 
it, and went on to demand not only food 
from the Yugoslav area but from Hungary 
itself. The resultant food shortage and the 
casualties in Russia have had their effect. 
Some Hungarian groups are now openly 
pro-Ally, and their papers recently urged 
people to listen to broadcasts of Church- 
ill’s Congress speech. 


Latin American Lines 


Many sober-minded citizens of Latin 
American countries receiving: Lend-Lease 
military equipment from the U.S. are 
wondering if modernized armies might not 
encourage some of fhe nations to settle 
long-smoldering grievances by war... 
Chile has had another suspicious big 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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fire (Periscope, June 21); this time one 
of Latin America’s most modern textile 
plants was seriously damaged by a blaze 
that raged for days . . . At the time of 
the Argentine coup, a rumor that Brazil 
had massed an army in the south and was 
sending warships gained so much credence 
in Buenos Aires that the Brazilian Ambas- 
sador had to issue an official denial. 


Spanish Reversal 


The Spanish press, whose anti-Allied 
propaganda until recently nearly matched 
Germany’s in virulence, has suddenly be- 
come completely neutral. The switchover, 
which has gone virtually unnoticed here, 
dates from Franco’s speech of several 
weeks ago in which he said the war had 
reached a deadlock precluding victory by 
either side. This view marked a complete 
about-face from his previous contention 
that the Axis had already won, and 
brought strong remonstrances from Ber- 
lin. In the face of these protests, however, 
Spanish newspapers have ceased their 
abuse of Churchill, the President, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, have opened their columns 
to OWI news, and begun featuring Allied 
communiqueés. 


Franco’s Reasons 


A number of factors account for Spain’s 
shift to something approaching true neu- 
trality. The North African victory and 
the ensuing bombing of Italy have deeply 
impressed Generalissimo Franco. How- 
ever, the main reason seems to have been 
the successful nine-month struggle by his 
pro-Allied Foreign Minister, Count Go- 
mez Jordana, against the pro-Axis Falange 
which was undertaken before Allied power 
was proven in North Africa and _ sus- 
tained by supplies shipped Spain by the 
U.S. And the counsel of Ambassador to 
Washington Cardenas, long a proponent 
of American military might, carried 
weight. 


Canadian Notes 


An unpublicized survey of Canadian 
Women’s Auxiliary Corps members shows 
that English-speaking girls join largely 
for “adventure,” while French-speaking 
girls primarily join to learn a trade .. . 
Candidate for the nicest censor: The 
Canadian official who trimmed an item 
out of a correspondent’s report, later 
found the item wasn’t censorable, and so 
wrote a personal letter to the addressee 
enclosing the missing news . . . Now that 
the Comintern has been dissolved, Can- 
ada’s illegal Communist party plans form- 
ing a “Party of the Left” to seek Parlia- 
mentary seats. 


Foreign Notes 


The stories that General von Arnim has 
slipped mentally since his internment and 
needs the attention of a psychiatrist made 
good reading, but British officials in a posi- 
tion to know say there’s nothing to them 


.:. . Italy now forces bombed-out em- 
ployers to pay their workers full scale for 
fourteen days before discharging them 
. . . A raw-materials shortage now pre- 
vents German film stars from sending 
their photographs to admirers . . . A Swed- 
ish traveler reports almost nightly brawls 
in the former Polish port of Gdynia be- 
tween German and Italian troops; Berlin 
has assigned an Italian anti-aircraft corps 
to duty in the city and the soldiers meet 
and quarrel in bars and restaurants. 





‘Bogey’ Debunked 


At least one important business group 
is in sharp disagreement with those who 
have been gloomily predicting a two-year 
postwar business stalemate while industry 
reconverts to peacetime production. This 
group, which includes some of the nation’s 
leading businessmen, has concluded on the 
basis of recent research that only about 
15%—not more than 20%—of the in- 
dustries now doing war work will have 
major reconversion problems. This includes 
the auto industry. And among these, there’ll 
be no major over-all unemployment, be- 
cause the work of changing over will take 
almost as much labor as later production. 
The other 80°% (textile and shoe manu- 
facturers are good examples) will be able 
to turn out peacetime goods at once. 


Federal Budget Guess 


Figuring unofficially, some Treasury ex- 
perts have come up with a postwar Federal 
budget of about $26,000,000,000, exclusive 
of state and municipal needs which would 
run about another $10,000,000,000. This 
budget would supposedly permit the main- 
taining of any Army of 2,500,000 men 
(about $15,000,000,000 in all would go to 
the armed forces) and provide sufficient 
funds for sustaining full employment. The 
biggest New Deal pre-defense spending 
year was 1936 (when the bulk of the 
soldiers’ bonus was paid), and the total 
cost was $8,666,000,000. Pre-New Deal 
budgets ran $4,000,000,000 or less—just 
about equal to the cost of servicing the 
potential $200,000,000,000 national debt 
annually, even with the long-term bond 
interest rates as low as 2%. 


New OPA Attack 


Business, armed with- a new issue, is 
getting ready to give the OPA another 
going-over. Already prevented by price 
restriction from competing for raw ma- 
terials, many businesses now claim the 
OPA is trying to stop them from selling 
more of certain high-priced lines (such as 
liquor and textiles) than they did in 1941 
and 1942. For instance, a manufacturer 
who had five price lines of goods would be 
forced to maintain all five and also the 
ratio of production. The aim, apparently, 
is to prevent concentration on higher-priced 
goods which have larger profit margins to 
the detriment of the cheaper, less profitable 
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lines. Manufacturers, feeling this is un- 
warranted government interference even in 
wartime, are preparing to fight. 


Business Footnotes 


Candy manufacturers, restricted to 60% 
of 1941 cocoa consumption, are hoping for 
quota increases; imports from Brazil and 
North Africa this year to date exceed those 
for 1942 . . . U.S. supplies of shoes may 
be increased by Latin American manu- 
facture of boots for American troops; 
Chile’s shoe factories are ready to turn 
out a million pairs as soon as priorities 
on certain materials are arranged . . 
For plant personnel managers in boom 
towns there’s a frank film on venereal 
disease for male workers, titled “Know for 
Sure,” that can be obtained from the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 





Movie Lines 


Though many prominent names have 
been mentioned for the part, it now seems 
almost certain that Robert Alda, former 
burlesque comedian with no movie ex- 
perience, will get the role of George Gersh- 
win in the biographical film, “Rhapsody in 
Blue” . . . Oona O’Neill’s part in “Rus- 
sian Girl,” an independent film produced 
by Gregor Rabinovitch, is being padded 
out so audiences can have a good look at 
the new Mrs. Chaplin . . . Twentieth Cen- 


- tury-Fox plans to make a musical out of 
- “State Fair,” which it filmed as a straight 


story in 1933 with Will Rogers. 


‘Scoopers’ Scooped 


Charlie Chaplin’s marriage a fortnight 
ago left some journalistic red faces in its 
wake. Among the Hollywood columnists, 
who play a cutthroat game reminiscent of 
Chicago’s newspaper heyday, Louella Par- 
sons, Hearst columnist, apparently scored 
a “scoop” on the elopement. She got the 
news direct from Chaplin. Hedda Hopper, 
her bitter rival, is particularly embarrassed, 
because she received a straight tip from 
her milkman (who is also Chaplin’s) on 
the comedian’s impending marriage with 
Oona but passed it up. And Daily Variety, 
considered the publication with its thumb 
closest to Hollywood’s pulse, got caught 
with a front-page paragraph, printed 24 
hours before the real story broke, which 
stated that Chaplin was believed to have . 
eloped with Joan Barry. 


Book Notes 


A forthcoming book by Wes Gallagher 
of the AP had to be rewritten in its en- 
tirety, because the theme running through 
it was the Army’s code word for the Tunis- 
ian campaign; censors won’t permit its 
use even now . . . Pocketbooks, a sub- 
sidiary of Simon & Schuster, is beginning 
to distribute its 25c paper-bound volumes 
through supermarkets . . . The fourth and 
last book of James T. Farrell’s Danny 
O’Neill series will be out soon. 














4.00,000 
Friends 


who will be waiting to give soldiers jobs 





While American industry is intent on winning the war, it. 
has an obligation to plan ahead—as the government is doing 


—so that victory will not be a mockery to those who won it. 


The 400,000 machine tools built for war can be the best friends our 
soldiers have when they return someday. If these machines are distributed 
quickly and wisely from war plants to peace plants, they can start turning 
out the goods to meet dammed up demand. And in meeting it, they’ll pro- 


vide jobs without which that demand will dry up and so start a depression. 


‘ These machine tools are badly needed in thousands of American plants 
whose tools are old, inefficient, wasteful. These newer tools would help 
such plants turn out goods at lower costs—which broadens markets, 
makes workers’ jobs more secure, provides more good things of life for 


more people. 


. Jobs and better living for all who will work efficiently . . isn’t that what 
everyone wants after the war? Then plan your machine tool needs now, so 


that you will be ready to provide your share of both those prizes of peace. 






WARNER 


You Cau Tuan it Betres, Faster, ron Less...wira a Wanwen @ Swasey Geeeaeaeeeene 
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. Looks at GHQ of 
The Periscop c War Production 





A recess of Congress until fall is now considered urgently de- 
sirable by party leaders on both sides as well as the Administra- 
tion. The new high in Congressional-Executive bickering has 
almost blotted out prospects of constructive accomplishment. 


Administration leaders hope that a breathing spell will cool 
tempers. Also, many high executives have become so harassed 
by continual appearances before Congressional committees that 
their jobs have suffered. 


Congressionai leaders of both parties fear reaction against the 
legislative branch because of the extreme positions it has been 
taking, partly in response to pressure groups, partly in anger 
against the Administration. Party chieftains feel that voting 
of appropriations for the new fiscal year completes the most 
pressing legislative duties, and that a two-month summer recess 


would improve nerves and tempers and reduce danger of political 
blunders. 


A recruiting policy conflict between War Manpower, OWI, 
and the Army and Navy has caused OWM Director James F. 
Byrnes to take a hand at settlement behind the scenes. 


Volunteering by men under 18 and over 38 continued after 
Paul V. McNutt, as manpower czar, stopped it within those age 
brackets. Now McNutt wants to clamp the lid on the younger 
and older men and, through OWI’s publicity control, to curtail 
appeals for Waac and Waves enrollments in labor-shortage areas. 
Indications are that with Byrnes’s intercession the services will 
recognize the need for over-all WMC control. 


P. ressure for changes in the patent system will be renewed 
in Congress. Senatorial sponsors of last year’s so-called compul- 
sory licensing bill feel their case has been strengthened by the 
report of the National Patent Planning Commission headed by 
Charles F. Kettering of General Motors. 


The report did not go as ed as the proposal by Senators 
O’Mahoney, Bone, and La Follette, which would let any inter- 
ested person apply for and get a license if he could establish 
that it was in the public interest. But it held there is need for 
“a degree of compulsion in certain fields, such as national de- 
fense, public health, and public safety.” 


The Supreme Court's inclination to inquire into patent mo- 
nopolies under the antitrust laws, evidenced in some recent de- 
cisions, has prompted Bone to prepare a new bill designed to 
broaden the possibilities of judicial review. 


Predging bonds for postwar delivery of durable goods has 
evoked revived interest. Experience of a few companies has con- 
vinced some government economists that the scheme might help 
check the inflation trend. They feel that workers setting aside 
money to get first call on automobiles and refrigerators after the 
war will tend to limit the competition for present dwindling re- 
tail stocks, 
e e 


DT emseartation conditions will get worse this fall as the mili- 
tary operations expand in the Pacific theater. So far the pre- 


dominant movement of troops and equipment has been in the 
East, where numerous interchangeable routes exist. This is not 
true on the longer haul west of the Mississippi. 


Passenger-travel priorities remain unlikely. The ODT will 
continue to rely on discouraging civilian trips and urging vaca- 
tions starting in midweek, because proper enforcement would 
take a horde of administrative officials. 


A priority system for freight is being considered. It would 
give military equipment, raw materials, and perishables first 
right of way, then nonperishable civilian staples. This would in- 
volve scheduling of shipments. It might require government 
stockpiling of civilian goods in warehouses throughout the coun- 
try ahead of periods when military movements monopolized 
the carriers. . 
e e 


Compulsory-savings legislation remains in the tax picture de- 
spite the opposition expressed by President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr: OWM Director 
James F. Byrnes, OES Director Fred M. Vinson, and leading tax 
legislators on both sides of the Capitol favor it, as well as some 
members of the Treasury staff. 


Hitherto Morgenthau has successfully blocked all efforts of 
other agencies to take a hand in framing Administration tax 
policy, but qualified sources state that Vinson, backed by Byrnes 
and Bernard M. Baruch, will have equal weight with the Treasury 
in future. 


Morgenthaw’s strongest argument against such a program is 
its threat to voluntary bond sales. The Series E (payroll) bond 
is now selling at an annual rate of $9,500,000,000 gross. It would 
be a whopping job just to duplicate this yield. If the element of 
compulsion wiped it out or drastically reduced it, the compulsory- 
savings rates would have to be pushed up to impossible heights. 


Violations of the wage freeze and the need for more effective 


control over movements of labor have led the WLB to decide on 
a policy of industrywide standardization of wage rates in like 
skills. The groundwork was laid when OWM Director Byrnes 
restored to the board its power to correct “inequalities.” 


Stopping migration of labor from one plant to another is the 
aim. As a preliminary, the WLB is preparing to set up job classi- 
fications first in the aircraft industry. 


Standardization of wages, once achieved, will likewise fa- 
cilitate a program being drafted by the new labor vice chairmen 
of the WPB for scheduling worker requirements on a plant-by- 
plant basis. The idea is to make sure that plants making critical 
items on fixed schedules will not encounter manpower difficulties. 


As an alternative to the food price roll-back, sentiment 
has revived in Congress for the food stamp plan which: the Ad- 
ministration permitted to die last April. Some opponents of gen- 
eral subsidies feel that the plan is a less costly and more direct 
way of aiding low-income families. 


The farm bloc has given indications that it may back the pro- 
gram, and it carries appeal for New Dealers interested in raising 
the living standard of the nation’s poorest fed. Congress found 
the plan popular when it was in operation. Bills have been in- 
troduced in both houses, but a more authoritative one is being 
drafted by Administration lawyers. 
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These days Private Pringle is the most 
important customer we have. The hun- 
griest, too. He and his fellow members 
of the U. S. armed forces eat tens of 
thousands of meals every day in Fred 
Harvey restaurants, hotels and dining 
cars. And all ofthis, of course, is in ad- 
dition to our tremendously increased 
war-time civilian patronage. 

Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—enjoy serv- 
ing Private Pringle. He deserves the 
best... and gets it. We know you agree 
that’s the way it should be. 








We are grateful that Private Pringle is 
so overwhelmingly numerous—but with 
trained personnel so very scarce, food 


rationing so severe, our great regret is 


we cannot always give our civilian pa- 
trons the old-time Fred Harvey service. 
Sometimes we can’t even serve civilian 
patrons a meal. 

Fred Harvey hospitality, like a lot of 
other good things, may be temporarily 
lacking. Thank you for understanding 
why and being so patient and good- 
humored about it. When this war is won 
we promise you again the Fred Harvey 
service you have learned to expect. 


Tied or? 


re 





Copyright 1943, Fred Harvey, Chicego 


TAKE YOUR PEN and write 
aletter today to that boy or 
Girl in service—so eager to 
hear from home. You’ !lldoaworld 
of g00d—with such small effort! 


* * * 


More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have % 
joined Private Prin- 
gle in the various 


branches of U. S. 
armed forces. 


RESTAURANTS » SHOPS + HOTELS + DINING CARS 








Bulb for Safety Lantern that 
hangs on wall or stands on 
deck to provide light in case 
of circuit failure. 


Portable Searchlight. Low- 
voltage. Concentrated fila- 


ment for narrow, powerful, 


beam. Also signal lamp. 


Water-Column Illuminator. 
Similar to showcase lamp. 
Illuminates water-column 
on turbines, 


Telephone Switchboard Lamp. 
This lamp is also used by 
the Navy to illuminate in- 
strument dials. 


Rough Service. For general 
illumination. Filament is 
specially-mounted to resist 
shock and vibration. 


Floodlight to illuminate car- 
rier deck when planes land 
at night. Used in standard 
heavy-duty housing. 


— with a beam of light ! 


When this masked marksman pulls the trigger, 
the nearby flagship will get an important mes- 
sage in dots and dashes of light, invisible to other 
ships in the convoy. The tiny G-E lamp used in 
this Blinker Signal Gun is one of more than 100 
types and sizes of G-E MAZDA lamps used aboard 
naval vessels. Fifteen others are shown below. 
All are made to the same high standards as the G-E MAZDA 
lamps you buy for home, store, office or factory. 


Making lamps for the Navy and other armed forces is 
only one of G-E’s wartime lighting jobs. Speeding produc- 
tion in war plants, by eliminating glare and shadows is 
another. Ask your G-E lamp office for a free lighting survey 
of your plant. Or call your G-E lamp supplier or electric 
service company. General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


Instrument Iiluminator for 
range-finder repeater, com- 
pass-control, and gyro-re- 
peater panels. 


Spotlight to help planes land 
on carrier. Used to see if 
hook on plane engages ar- 
resting device across deck, 


r illuminator. Standard 
300-watt lamp (same as used 
in war-plants) to illuminate 
hangars on plane carriers. 


Gun Sight Lamp. Provides 
even, well-diffused, high- 
intensity light for gun sight 
illumination. Inside frosted. 


Wake Uluminator. Helps . 


ships stay in formation by 
lighting wake. 2 filaments— 
second lights if first goes out. 


Movie Projection. Important 
in visual education and 
training. This is a G-E 1000- 
watt movie projection lamp. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


3 ELECTRIC 


Tune in the G-E MAZDA lamp radio program Sunday at 10 p.m. (Eastern War Time) N. B.C. 


Shock-Resisting Lamp, devel- 
oped originally for vacuum 
cleaners. Used by Navy for 
instrument illumination. 


Portable Floodlight. Hermet- 
ically-sealed “all-glase” 
damage control lamp. 
Powerful, accurate beam. 


largest G-E incandescent 
lamp used on ships, 10,000,000 
beam candlepower. Used in 
Navy’s. 24-inch searchlight. 
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Drag on the Drang Nach Osten 
Poses Questions on Both Sides 


Renewed Pleas by Russians 
Find War Strategy Complicated 
by German Defensive Talk 


In 1941 the Russians demanded a sec- 
ond front from the Allies because they 
were being hurled back by the Germans 
to the threshold of Moscow. In 1942 they 
renewed their plea as the Germans bat- 
tered them back into Stalingrad and onto 
the approaches of the major Caucasian oil 
fields. Last week, in a communiqué cele- 
brating the second anniversary of the war, 
the Russians again asked for a second 
front. This request came under un- 


also a growing number of reasons why the 
Germans might not launch another offen- 
sive on this front during the remaining 
months of this year. 

The chief one was that their timetable 
for 1943 was probably upset by the Allied 
victory in Tunisia in May. The Germans 
had hoped to hang on in North Africa at 
least until August, thereby preventing the 
Allies from going ahead full speed with 
the immense organization job needed ,to 
open a second front this year. But the 
debacle in Africa threw Germany off three 
months. And with the speeding up of Al-. 
lied plans, plus failure of the U-boats 
to disorganize Allied shipping, they were 


confronted with the probability that the 
Allies would take full advantage of re- 
newed German preoccupation in Russia 
to launch a smashing attack against the 
enemy rear in the Mediterranean or West- 
ern Europe 

On top of that, the growing might of the 
Allied air offensive from Britain against 
Germany and occupied territory began to 
have its effect in weakening German power 
in Russia. One result stressed by Secretary 
Stimson was the evident need for trans- 
ferring fighters from Russia to the hard- 


pressed home front to combat British and , 


American bombers. Coming on top of 
heavy German plane losses both in the 
Mediterranean and Russia, this added a 
further strain to the already overburdened 
Luftwaffe stretched as it is between three 
great fronts. 

Besides causing a drain on the Luft- 
waffe in Russia and elsewhere, the Anglo- 
American bombing campaign, by smashing 
German war factories, also under- 
mined the heavily extended German 
supply system for the eastern front. Thus 
although German front-line troops in Rus- 
sia are believed to be well equipped, the 

Reich has suffered in its capacity 





usual circumstances—the Germans 
weren’t doing any major fighting 
on the Russian front. 

Yet the weather was perfect— 
and had been for weeks—for a new 
German drive against the Soviets. 
The time was still right, though 
getting late. All along the great 
front from the Arctic to the Black 
Sea each side claimed the other 
was attacking. But as June drew 
to its end, the lack of offensives 
comparable with those of other 
years raised the question of 
whether the Germans had aban- 
doned an offensive altogether. 

The situation aroused wide- 
spread speculation in Allied circles 
and prompted public comment by 
Secretary of War Stimson. At a 
press conference on June 24, Stim- 
son noted the “extraordinary lull” 
on the Russian front. Pointing out 
that the Germans still had more 
than 200 German and satellite di- 
visions massed in Russia, Stimson 
added that it was not known why 
this force had remained inactive. 


Significance -———~—- 
There was no ‘doubt. that time 





TYAN MAD 





HOOK Ferono : 


to keep up the tremendous flow of 
matériel replacements needed to 
sustain another major drive against 
the Reds. 

At the same time, Hitler has 
also had his manpower difficulties. 
As a result of heavy casualties in 
Russia last summer and winter, 
the Nazis had to reach into the 
bottom ‘of their manpower bin to 
keep the army in Russia up to 
strength. Many of the Reichs- 
wehr’s newest recruits were men 
with little or no military back- 
ground who required long periods 
of intensive training to knock them 
into shape for combat. Today, 
many of the German divisions on 
the Russian front are known to be 
below full strength while the trein- 
ing /of many conscripts is in- 
complete. 

On the other hand, the Russians 
are now benefiting to the full from 
the vast training program started 





Germans are estimated to have 
massed on the Russian front some 
218 divisions—190 German and 28 
satellite—ranging in strength from 
10,000 to 14,000 men. Against this, 








still remained for the Germans to 
start a major action in Russia—as 
they did on June; 22, 1941, and in 
late June last year. But there were 





Bovioto Radiophoto 
“Menace of Invasion”: Russia again called for 
the second front énvisaged in this Soviet cartoon 


the Russians have disposed about 
270 smaller divisions of 8,000 to 
10,000 men each. 

All these factors have inevitably 


in 1941 deep behind the lines. The . 
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WAR TIDES 





Ih view of the increasing ascendency 
of Allied power over that or the Axis, 
ther: follows the natural pressure to 
hurry up and get the war ove quickly. 
This calls for a fair anwy sis of existing 
conditions based on faciua. data, and 
not on wishful thinking. Anc. because it 
can be accepted a: a sine que non that 
Axis strength in Europe must be sub- 
dued first—though some may dispute this 
statement—the comments herein refer to 
Europe. 

To start with, there are somewhat 
hazy concepts of what constitutes a fight- 
ing front. For those whose ideas are 
guided by past wars, particularly the last, 
a front exists only when ground forces, 
with their supplementary aids, are in con- 
tact with each other. 

Those who fail to recognize the tre- 
mendous and vital influence of air power 
in modern war also fail to see that 
through its agency two other fronts, in 
addition to the Russian, have already 
been opened. One focusing in the British 
Isles extends from the coast of Norway 
to the Bay of Biscay. The other extends 
from Spanish Morocco to the extreme 
limit of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

It is inevitable, where two nations 
abut each other on land, for the cam- 
paign to push through all the initial 
phases at blitz speed, tanks advancing, 
artillery pounding away, until land troops 
| under an air cover come to grips ‘with 





Allied Air Power Has Opened Second and ‘Third Fronts in Europe 


by Admiral WILLIAM v. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


each other. This is the case on the Rus- 
sian front. There might have been a 
similar western front if France had held 
out, but France did not hold and the 
British and ourselves had -o start behind 
scratch and resort to amphibious opera- 
tions to regain a bridgehead on the 
Continent. 


These amphibious operations, which 
the British and ourselves must undertake 
would have been, under last war con- 
ditions, extremely haz rdous anc perhaps 
impossible. Working from the periphery 
of the European struggle toward the 
center involves tremendous problems o: 
transportation and supply which must be 
met before any amphibious movement to 
gain a bridgehead can start. This process 
is slow. 

Here is where air power comes in. It is 
the most effective weapon in global war- 
fare, and its use has modernized war to 
an extent not deemed possible a few 
years ago. It now plays a role at least 
equal to and not subordinate to that of 


_ any other service, and its equality in rank 


should be recognized. It has done more 
to link the land with the sea than any 
other arm. Perhaps its most important 
function now is that of an air artillery. 
Owing to its long range and heavy bombs, 
it performs a work of demolition in mass 
land areas where the heavy gun cannot 
reach, 


In contradistinction to the gun, which 
in Europe plays mostly a tactical role 
now on account of limited sea areas and 
the preponderating Allied naval strength 
therein, air power has both a strategic 
and a tactical function. Being able to 
attack behind the front lines of the 
enemy, it destroys targets that the gun 
cannot reach. It supplements but does not 
replace the gun, which in fog, fair weather, 
or foul, is always on the job in its tactical 
role in covering local operations. 


Before any movement toward or on 
the land can be made by ground troops, 
the selected spots must be thoroughly 
saturated by fire power. This, in con- 
nection with gun fire, the air artillery 
does so as to weaken the enemy’s system 
of defenses. 

On the British air front, the efforts 
have centered around strategic bombing 
in the attempt to disrupt Nazi reserve 
strength and to counter from the air the 
war at sea. The tactical air force in con- 
nection with troops has not had the ex- 
perience of the Mediterranean front. 
Nevertheless, although invasion, the final 
stages of a campaign, has not taken place 
yet, it is incorrect to say that two new 
fronts, in addition to the. Russian, have 
not opened, for the heavy air bombard- 
ment is the prelude to any future move- 
ments, the time and landing epote. to be 
determined by those in charge. 





had their effect upon German strategic 
thinking. But the biggest single factor 
making for the standstill on the Russian 
front has been the growing German fear 
of an Allied second front. So much was 
virtually admitted last week by Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels in an article in 
Das Reich in which he did not question 
that the Allies had enough men and ships 
to force a landing in Europe. In line with 
this were Berlin reports that the German 
Army’s strategic reserves have been con- 
centrated recently in Bavaria, a handy 
central zone whence they could be sent 
with the least delay to any invasion area. 

This preparation for a second front 
was an additional sign that Hitler may 
have ‘decided to drop his plans for an 
offensive in Russia this year. Such a de- 


cision would, for the time being at least,. 


mean the abandonment of Germany’s tra- 
dition of offensive warfare in favor of a 
waiting attitude, in which the aim would 
be to exact the heaviest price from the 
Allies should they attempt an invasion of 
the Continent. For the Allies it might be 
harder to counter than any offensive Hit- 
ler could dream up. 


The Mailed Airmen 


* When they fly out from their English 


bases in the summer months to come, 
American fliers are going to look more 
like medieval knights than like Flip Cor- 
kins. For safety, sole arbiter of fashion 
in war dress, has started a new trend in 
the United States Eighth Air Force— 
armor. 

Last year, while the infant Eighth was 
stretching its wings and making its first 
flights over German-occupied territory, its 
chief surgeon, Col. Malcolm C. Grow, was 
on the ground, continuing the research in 
aviation medicine that he had done at 
Wright Field, Ohio. As he watched his 
fliers come home from the raids, and 
tended their wounds, the colonel saw that 
most of the casualties were due to low- 
velocity missiles—anti-aircraft shrapnel 
and explosive shell fragments. An ar- 
mored suit, he reasoned, might stop the 
flying metal and cut the casualties. 

Scotland Yard told the colonel where 
to. go for armor, and in October the first 
designs were made. Made of 20-gauge 
manganese steel squares—about the size 





of Saltine crackers—which are sewn to- 
gether with an overlap of three-eighths 
of an inch on all sides yet permit relative- 
ly free movement the vest is backed with 
heavy canvas, resistant to tears and 
breaks. It slips over the head like a jump- 
er, laces up the sides and, being sleeve- 
less, can be loosened with the pull of a 
string. Hooked to it is a sporran, or apron, 
covering the abdomen, crotch, and part 
of the legs. 

Vest and sporran come in two models. 
Pilots and co-pilots,-who are seated, and 
whose ‘backs are already protected by the 
plane’s armored plating, wear a half vest 
(7 pounds) and tapered sporran (414 


pounds) , while bombardiers, radio men, | 


navigators, and gunners, who stand and 
need more complete cover, lace themselves 
into a full vest (16 pounds) and full spor- 
ran (614 pounds). 

In its first tests on the ground, the new 
armor stopped a .45-caliber pistol bullet at 
30 feet. But the fliers showed no enthusi- 
asm—the suits were so heavy and cum- 
bersome, no one wanted to wear them. 
Then came tests in the air, When the vests 
halted the fragments of 20-millimeter 
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Like medieval knights American airmen go into battle in armor 


shells exploding within the planes and 
saved American lives, the men were con- 
vinced. Now, as fast as the suits can be 
made, the crews will wear them. 


Factory: This armor for fliers is made 
at a venerable factory in the suburbs of 
London, where swords and guns have been 
turned out since 1772. Kathleen Harri- 
man of NewsweEeExk’s London staff visited 
the factory last week and sent the follow- 
ing account of it: 


“This is our biggest order for armored 
vests since we equipped the Black and Tan 
regiments during the Irish rebellion,’ the 
managing director of the firm told me. ‘We 
did some work during the Spanish civil 
war, and the Russian Air Force toyed with 
the idea of an armored waistcoat during 
this war but then they dropped the idea.’ 

“Clad in a white laboratory smock, this 
little bald man, old but active, got up 
from his disordered desk and rummaged 
through a pile of oddments in a corner 
of his office. He pulled out an armored 
waistcoat—of , the Eighth Air Force va- 
riety—and called in his chief designer, 
Leonard Barratt, an inconspicuous Cas- 
par Milquetoast who once was a tailor by 
trade, 

_ “Barratt took over, and showed a 
350 different pieces of manganese steel 
were arranged in layers overlapping up- 
ward and outward from the center. “That’s 
because flak generally hits on the way up. 
With the armor arranged this way, flying 
bits of metal can’t get between the plates,’ 
said Barratt. The vests are lined with vel- 
vet—by no means a needless luxury, as 
the little tailor proved when he took an 
unlined vest and laid it on his chest. It 
fell off immediately, while a velvet-lined 


Acme 


one stayed on, each little hair doing its bit 
toward distributing the weight evenly. 
“*Colonel Grow is the easiest man to 
work with that I’ve ever met,’ Barratt 
continued. ‘Most of my clients, when they 
come in to be fitted for armored vests, 
are usually scared of bullets and say they 
don’t care about the weight, but when the 
vest is made up they say it’s far too heavy. 
Colonel Grow from the start realized that 
any type of armored clothing must be a 
compromise between weight and safety. 











_ 


Newsweek—Fore 


New RAF tactics: Shuttle bombing 


This jacket that he and I designed togeth- 
er makes no attempt other than to stop 
low-velocity missiles. We are pleased to 
say it has done that better than we had 
hoped.’ 

“Then Barratt led me out to the shed 
of this rambling one-story factory, where 
girls were assembling and sewing the 
vests. One little blond girl, hardly more 
than 17, said: ‘I like this work—mak- 
ing something that saves lives. Before, 
I made leather strappings for Comman- 
dos’ knives’.” 


Unhappy Valley 


Ruhr Devastated by Allies, 
but Nazis Take Rising Toll 


The battle of the Ruhr swung into its 
most decisive stage last week. The RAF 
dumped more explosives and lost more 
planes over “Happy Valley” than ever 
before. American bombers raided it for 
the first time. The Germans admitted that 
the breaking point in morale was near. 
And they frantically rallied their anti- 
aircraft defenses in a desperate effort not 
only to save the Ruhr but also to break 
the back of the Allied air offensive before 
it breaks the Reich. 


Blows: Krefeld, an important link in 
the Ruhr-Rhine industrial machine, was 
the first victim. In a raid lasting just 45 
minutes, the city and its 170,000 people 
shuddered under the impact of 2,000 tons 
of bombs, dropped by 700 big RAF planes. 

The fires were still burning in Krefeld 
when the United States Eighth Air Force 
came over to raid ‘the Ruhr for the first 
time in daylight. The Americans struck 
hard at Hiils, 6 miles northwest of Kre- 
feld, to smash the Chemische Werke. 
This was the second largest synthetic-rub- 
ber plant in Europe, producing one-fifth 
of *Germany’s buna rubber. Despite tre- 
mendous opposition the plant, was appar- 
ently put out of commission entirely, 

Miilheim was next on the night list. The 
RAF visited it for the first time since 1940 
and dealt it a blow the equal of that on 
Krefeld. Next it was the turn of Wupper- 
tal, already half wrecked in a raid on 
May 29. This time the rest of the city of 
more than 400,000 was crushed by RAF 
night bombers attacking its chemical and 
roller-bearing plants. Raids on Bochum 
and Gelsenkirchen followed. 

The Ruhr raids were tremendous but 
routine. The most spectacular feat was a 
shuttle bombing between England and 
Africa—the first of the war. In the initial 
stage Lancaster bombers raided Fried- 
richshafen, on the Swiss-German frontier, 
by night. Then, instead of returning to 
Britain, the bombers cruised south across 
Switzerland (which protested afterward) 
and Northern Italy (where air defenses 
are ineffectual) and flew on to Africa. 

Stopping at an African base for two 
days—long enough to fefuel, swim in the 
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Burma Road: Where it crosses the Salween River Chinese troops like these march up to the- front to re- 


near China’s border, the Burma Road is an active fighting 
arena for Chinese and Japs. Day and night, long lines of remains of trucks 


lieve their comrades. Along the road in this area are the 


abandoned for lack of gasoline .. . 





Mediterranean, and stuff both themselves 
and their planes with fruit, eggs, and sou- 
venirs—the RAF fliers took to the air 
again and flew up across the Mediter- 
ranean, eastward across France to Eng- 
land, pausing long enough to hover over 
Italy to bomb Spezia, Italy’s largest 
naval base. 

The RAF had made a round trip of 
2,400 miles, accomplishing it without los- 
ing a plane. 


Admissions: The extraordinary blows 
at the Ruhr brought extraordinary admis- 
sions from Germany. Continuing his new 
line of seeking sympathy for and giving 
comfort to the people of Western Ger- 
many (which: has now been declared a 
war zone), Propaganda Minister Paul 
Joseph Goebbels authorized such bitter 
radio reports as this: 

“I saw Warsaw after it was conquered. 
I saw Calais after every single house had 
been stormed. I saw Russian homes which 
the Soviets had transformed into fortresses 
and which were bombed accordingly—but 
what I saw at every step in Western 
Germany is worse than anything I have 
seen anywhere.” 

The speaker was Hans von Platow, a 
German war reporter who had visited the 
Ruhr. The bitterest pill of all for those 
Germans who remembered the hard days 
of 1917 was the word “durchhalten” 
(“hold out”), the keynote of the home 
front’s losing fight in the last war. “Hold 
out until the time of retaliation comes,” 
advised Platow, and the words he spoke 
were repeated over the radio later in 
the day. 

The Germans didn’t really count on 
ending the raids with retaliatory measures. 


But what they were trying was to improve 
their defenses to such an extent as to halt 
the raids or make them so costly that the 
Allies would be unable to continue them. 
The Allies at the same time were trying 
to work out counter tactics offsetting 
the Nazi defenses. The shuttle bombing 
was one. It enabled the bombers to 
avoid returning across the regions where 
the defenses had already been fully 
alerted. 

As a result of German concentration 
on defenses, in the past few weeks more 
Allied planes than ever before have fallen 
over Germany. Last week’s figures were 
typical: 44 down over Krefeld, 20 over 
Hiils and Antwerp, -35 over Miilheim, 33 
over Wuppertal, 30 over Bochum-Gelsen- 
kirchen. And in a raid on unstated objec- 


‘tives where clouds prevented accurate 


bombing, 17 more American planes were 
lost. In seven days and nights 184 Allied 
bombers fell, and nearly 1,500 highly 
trained airmen went to their deaths or to 
prison camps. 

Raiding fleets have grown larger during 
the past year, and the size of the new 
formations accounted in part for rising 
losses. But the percentage of losses has 
been climbing in the last month: the av- 
erage 4 per cent loss in the Eighth Air 
Force probably exceeded 10 when 24 
bombers were lost at Kiel. However, the 
average Allied loss scale is still well below 
10 per cent—the theoretical “economical” 
maximum. 


Defenses: In order to increase the 
ratio of Allied planes shot down the Nazis 
are not relying on any magic weapon. In- 
stead they are banking on a great concen- 
tration and refinement of existing weap- 


ons. Here in outline are the forces the 
Germans are throwing into the aerial de- 
fense of the Fortress of Europe. 


Puanes: As the tempo of Allied raids 
has increased, the strength of Germany’s 
fighter planes had gone up. Drawing on > 
the air fleets in Russia and switching the 
major part of its plane production from 
bombers to fighters, Germany has massed 
a mighty fleet of more than 1,000 fighters 
in the west—an estimated 60 per cent of 
total Luftwaffe fighter strength. Guarding 
the Ruhr alone are three times as many 
planes as covered the German forces in 
Tunisia, twice as many as were stationed 
in the Ruhr a year ago. 

The German planes are as good as ever: 
Messerschmitt 109s, 110s, 210s, and Focke- 
Wulf 190s, single-seater fighters that can 
remain aloft for an hour; Junkers 88s, 
night fighters that can stay in the air for 
six hours. Day pilots are constantly being 
trained for night work. 

In Germany, as in Britain, radar is-the 
secret of powerful air defense. Channel 
patrols to spy and intercept raiding forces 
are no longer necessary when radio de- 
tectors can do the same work. Strategical- 
ly situated airdromes, some of them in 
Germany proper, far behind the- northern 
coastal defenses, detect the raiders via 
radar and flash the news to the waiting 
fighters. At night, patrols guard the skies 
above likely targets or rise to the air when 


-ground radar gives warning. Night fighters 


are also equipped with radar. (The raid on 
Friedrichshafen was aimed at a vital fac- 
tory making radar equipment.) 

In the daytime, as many as 200 German 
planes climb to the bombers’ altitude, ob- 
serve the formation from a safe distance, 
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... but many of their motors have been salvaged and kept 
in repair against the day when the Allies reopen the road 
and the trucks can be used again. Meanwhile, the Chinese 
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have learned to match wits with the Japs in deadly jungle 
warfare. Here they are shown fording a swift river while 
wearing camouflage plucked from the countryside. 





then close in for the kill—sometimes flying 
into the massed fleet, sometimes rising 
above it and dropping bombs on the mov- 
ing targets below. 


- Guns: During.the Battle of Britain it 
was the planes of the RAF that won the 
fight. Ground defenses did their part, but 
the part was relatively small. A year ago, 
German anti-aircraft was credited only 
with nuisance value, and its hits were 


_ counted as “lucky.” Now, “flak is the big 


thing we have to worry about,” said an 
American gunner last week, and his words 
were echoed by the rest of the Allied air 


. forces in Britain. 


The guns that send up the flak number 
30,000 in Western Europe. Some are part 
of the corstal defenses—and Allied crews 
report that the sea line is getting hotter 
with each raid. Most are in a belt 200 
miles long and 20 to 50 miles that stretches 


along Germany’s western boundary from . 
the North Sea. In the Ruhr, there are’ 


1,000 heavy and. 2,000 light anti-aircraft 
guns—nearly double last year’s number 
and about 25 per cent of the total flak 
equipment of Germany proper. 

The backbone -of German heavy anti- 
aircraft defense is the famous 88-milli- 
meter gun with a vertieal range of 37,000 
feet. But as the raids grow in intensity, 
the Germans are installing heavier guns. 
Some are 105-millimeter and some 128. 
Radar-controlled, they can reach to the 
highest altitude at which a bomber can 
fly. What the 128 can probably do was 
revealed in the United States last week, 
When the Army admitted that it had a 
4.7-inch anti-aircraft gun, capable of firing 
to a height of 60,000 feet. The 128 is 
about a 5-inch weapon. 


Light German anti-aircraft consists of 
20-millimeter guns and numerous 40-milli- 
meter Bofors (also used by the Allies), 
as well as 37-millimeter guns. In all, the 
Germans have seventeen different types of 
anti-aircraft. 

Combined with the guns are the search- 
lights—some 10,000 are scattered through 
the Western European defenses, and in 
the Ruhr they cluster in groups of 200 
around the larger cities. Like the planes 
and the guns, the lights are controlled by 
radar and are joined in cones of 30 to 40 
lights. When a cone catches a plane, its 
complementing guns respond automatical- 
ly: detector, finder, and predictor instru- 
ments find the target and fire. 

Until occasional mass raids became a 
continuous smashing offensive this year, 
the defenses of the Ruhr cities were con- 
centrated and immobile. A belt of guns 
and lights surrounded each industrial 
target (Essen has about 300 protecting 
guns, Cologne and Bremen 500), and 
throughout the Ruhr area were Flaktiirme, 
20-feet concrete towers, steel-ribbed and 


armor-plated, on which guns. were mount- . 


ed. Now, to an increasing extent, the Ger- 
mans are using “flak trains”—boxcars with 
sound detectors, lights, and guns, and can 


be rushed from one target to the next. 


Essentially this whole struggle between 
German defenses and Allied planes is an- 
other phase in the historic swing between 
offensive and defensive weapons in which 
first one, then the other, comes out on top. 
According to such an interpretation, the 
plane will eventually be mastered by the 
defenses. In this case, however, the ‘ques- 
tion is whether it will occur in the present 
war. 





Neapolitan Nightmares 


Allied Bombers Cause Them 
Across Whole Mediterranean 


The Allied air forces . . . will bomb your 
war industries and communications as re- 
lentlessly as they have bombed your ports 
and ships during the African campaign .. . 
The Allied Command advises you to leave 
the vicinity of these objectives and to re- 
move your families to safety. 


That warning issued to Italians by the — 
Allied radio in North Africa last week 
was coupled with renewed suggestions that 
the Italians “demonstrate for peace.” And 
it coincided with increasing Allied bomb- 
ing pressure along the entire Mediterra- 
nean “invasion front,” both west and 
east. 


West: The Allied air forces staggered 
the Italians by a series of powerful one- 
two attacks in which British night and 
American day bombers struck in swift suc- 
cession at identical targets. An outstand- 
ing example was the battering given Na- 
ples on June 20-21. By night, British ~ 
Wellingtons pounded the target, setting _ 


fires that were still burning the next after- 


noon when nearly 100 Flying Fortresses 
roared over in two waves, fighting their 


way through 30 to 40 enemy fighters and _ 


turning a mile-square target area into a 
holocaust of 25 big fires. Reconnaissance 


later showed the damage included destruc- _ 


tion of 40 per cent of the Royal Arsenal . 
25 hits on the central railroad station and | 
its sidings, and heavy damage to locomo- - 
tive sheds and the Breda aircraft factory. © 

A similar. coordinated attack was car- 
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soldier may incur in a foreign war zone 
is superficial blistering or heat rash from 
money burning holes in his pocket. This 
occupational hazard is not as unpleasant 
as some others, but nonetheless it exists. 

In relation to the cost of living a 


of the world is very well paid. He finds 
it difficult to unload the stuff into the 
basic channels cited by Adam Smith, 
Arthur Brisbane, Marx, and other ex- 
perts on cash: food, clothing, shelter, 
real estate, burlesque shows, etc. Why 
should he unload it at all, you say? 
Why not save it to buy a cigar store or 
a mink ranch in later life, or put it 
into government bonds today? Well, in 
the first place, the hoarding instinct is 
no stronger among young men now 
than it ever was, and in the second 
place, bonds are not readily available 
in Tunisia, New Guinea, China, and 
the Solomon Islands. 

I do know of one case where War 
Bonds played a part in the scenario and 
almost wrecked the military economy of 
a medium bomber base in North 
Africa. As you have probably heard, 
one of the first gestures of self-preserva- 
tion from money-burning-holes-in-the- 

' pocket is to organize a wholesome game 
of poker, blackjack, or dice. In the long 
run, this does not bring true relief to 
congested bank rolls in the Army be- 
cause, although the money changes 
hands in large gobs, it keeps circulating 
within the same small circle of investors 
and tends at the end of a given period 
to leave each man about where he 
started. 

It suddenly became possible at this 
bomber base, however, to buy bonds on 
the spot. An agency was set up and to 
this agency, of a morning, repaired the 
pilot who had won $1,000 the night 
before in the so-called “army blackjack” 
game, betting $20 a card. Thus, the 
money left the circle. It left patriotical- 
ly, in the best possible taste, ‘but the 
losers were more than slightly irritated 
all the same. There is such a thing as 
carrying a thing too far. A man likes to 
have relief from heavy pockets but not 
permanently. 


In a big headquarters town like 
Algiers the soldier finds a certain amount 
of relief in overtipping. Here again the 
Army stores take care of most of his 
basic needs at low cost, but he can 
always get his shoes shined by an Arab 





Awe the injuries an American 


soldier on foreign service in most parts ‘ 


Relief From Wealth 


by JOHN LARDNER 


on his own time, and occasionally he 
can get himself a slice of beef or an 
omelet and a bottle of wine at a restau- 
rant which dabbles in the good old 
marché noir. 

Thrifty visitors to Algiers complain 
that the American soldier has ruptured 
the price structure thereabouts for the 
duration of the war. Before the Ameri- 
cans came, the standard price of a 
shoeshine was 75 centimes, and the red- 
fezzed Arab striplings who ply this trade 
shook themselves warmly by the hand if 
they grossed 1 franc on a single trans- 
action. Today the youthful bootblack 
rejects with contempt the thought of 
accepting less than 5 francs. To avoid a 
misunderstanding, he sometimes an- 
nounces in advance that he is a 5-franc 
operator. This is not really necessary, 
though, with American soldiers, who 
know what is expected of them, having 
created the new price scale themselves. 

With his money singeing the lining of 
his jeans, the American will throw down 
a 100-franc note after a 40-franc meal 
and tell the waiter to buy himself a 
camel with the change: It’s hard to say 
how literally the waiter follows this 
advice. I have never seen a waiter rid- 
ing a camel to work in Algiers. However, 
the man is too courteous and thoughtful 
to refuse the money, and what he does 
with it is fundamentally his own busi- 
ness. Once again, pop! goes the price 
scale. 


Your correspondent, by pure_ac- 
cident, stumbled upon a cleaner, more 
thorough method of purging the bank- 
roll and relieving those pocket burns. 
As I proceeded carefully up a quiet 
street in the Algiers blackout one 
night, walking by instrument, so to 
speak, I found myself surrounded by 
a merry throng of native youths. They 
danced and gamboled and _ shouted 
around me, and when I put up my 
hands to push a path through this gay 
wall of childhood, one of the lads made 
a boyish pass at my hip pocket and 
removed my wallet, containing all my 
francs and a good many rare Morgen- 
thau etchings as well. I decided later, 
counting from memory, that this raid 
employed the services of nine-tenths of 
the underworld of the city. It was quite 
an honor. 

As a wholesale cure for the money 
problem abroad, however, I do not think 
it will be popular with the rank and file 
of the American Army. 


‘ bombers. 
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ried out that night and day by bombers 
of the Middle East Command against 
Reggio Calabria and San Giovanni, the 
key railroad ferry towns on the toe of 
the Italian boot. After RAF heavy bomb- 
ers had battered the ports’ ferry terminals 
and railroad yards by night, Liberators of 
the American Ninth Air Force plastered 
the same targets next day with some 135 
tons of bombs. On another occasion, the 
timing was reversed. By daylight, Mitch- 
ells escorted by Lightnings attacked tar- 
gets at Salerno, vital railroad junction 
south of Naples, and at Battipaglia, in 
the first assault on the Italian mainland 
by American medium bombers. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of Allied bombers 
and fighters swarmed over miscellaneous 
objectives in Sardinia, Sicily, and South- 
ern Italy. On one day alone, some 300 
American planes pounded Sardinian rail- 
roads, airfields and other targets from 
dawn to dusk, shooting down twenty ene- 
my craft against a loss of nine to them- 
selves. Likewise, Sicilian airfields came in 
for heavy attacks by British and Ameri- 
can planes, including Middle East heavy 
And the greatest number of 
Fortresses ever used in the Mediterranean 
blanketed Messina with bombs. 


East: As the Axis defenses were as- 
saulted in the Western Mediterranean, the 
tempo of combat quickened at the inland 
sea’s eastern end. Here the chief event 
was a daylight attack on June 24 by 
more than 50 Middle East Liberators 
against the Axis airfield at Sedes, 8 miles 
south of Salonika, Greece. ~The first raid 
against Greek territory by American 
bombers since last September, the foray 
was against a significant target—the Gulf 
of Salonika where the Allies landed in 
1915 and launched their final assault 
against Bulgaria in 1918. 

The fliers met little anti-aircraft and no 
fighter opposition, and all returned safely 
after dropping some 125 tons of bombs 
that set three hangars and several oil 
dumps afire. Three days later, Liberators 
assaulted two key airfields near Athens, 
the Greek capital, wreaking heavy damage 
on both. They returned without loss after 
shooting’ down seven enemy aircraft and 
probably destroying eight more. 


‘Rick’ in Russia 


Eddie Rickenbacker arrived in Moscow 
last week on another leg of his worldwide 
mission investigating the performance of 
American planes for Secretary of War 
Stimson—a mission that was only tem- 
porarily interrupted by his brush with 
death in the Pacific. In Moscow his job 
will be to pry from the Russians some 
information on how United States Lend- 
Lease planes have turned out. In the fol- | 
lowing dispatch, Bill Downs, Newsweex 

correspondent in the Soviet capital, de- 
pe Rickenbacker’s reception. 


The arrival of Rickenbacker’s Liberator 
plane caught the American military and 
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embassy officials by surprise. The knowl- 
edge that he was even in this part of the 
world reached Moscow only a half hour 
before he landed. Ambassador William H. 
Standley picked up the military attaché, 
Brig. Gen. Joseph Michela, in his big 
Buick—the most luxurious car in Russia— 
and raced for the airport in Moscow. It 
was a dead heat. The Ambassador’s Buick 
arrived just as Rickenbacker’s Liberator 
came in. 
_ Rickenbacker was grinning and apolo- 
gized “for dropping in like this without 
warning.” Then General Michela and Am- 
bassador Standley got together to solve 
the housing problem. Admiral Standley’s 
residence was reserved in preparation for 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of The 
New York Times, and James Reston, as- 
sistant to the publisher, who arrived the 
next day on a Red Cross mission. The 
situation was solved by Michela who in- 
stalled an extra bed in his apartment 
across the street from the Kremlin, The 
flier and his doctor, Alexander Dahl of 
Atlanta, who gives Rickenbacker osteo- 
pathic treatments at least once daily, 
were installed there. 
Rickenbacker’s mission had previously 
taken him to India and China. [This is the 
first report that Rickenbacker visited 
those countries.) He is going to Britain 
after he leaves the Soviet Union. The 
American flier also attended ceremonies 
at which United States medals were pre- 


sented to Soviet soldiers and sailors. Rick- 
enbacker met the foreign press in off-the- 
record conferences in which he talked with 
gracious charm—but gave no information 
about his mission. 


Cratered Strength 


Rabaul’s Extinct Volcanoes 
Alive With Targets for Allies 


The seeming!y unending battle for su- 
premacy in the skies continued last week 
in the Southern Pacific. The old targets 
were pounded again—Kahili and Ballale 
in the Solomons, Lae and Salamaua in 
New Guinea. Liberators even made a 
2,000-mile flight to hit a new target, Ma- 
cassar in the Netherlands Celebes, where 
they dropped 38 tons of bombs. 

But all these raids were, in a way, sub- 
sidiary to the bombing of what is prob- 
ably the favorite target of Allied airmen 
—Rabaul. This harbor, naval base, and air 
base is the key to the entire Japanese line 
of defenses in the southern reaches of the 
Pacific. For months Allied planes have 
struck at it—often with the largest ton- 
nage of bombs dropped in the Pacific thea- 
ter of operations. Before any general Allied 
advance Rabaul must be either captured 
or neutralized. Here is what the Japanese 
have made of Rabaul. 











CONCEALED Fi 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS 


PLATEAU 


Here ws the base that the Allies must take or neutralize in any Southern Pacific offensive 


Assembled around Blanche Bay and es- 
pecially around Simpson Harbor on whose 
lip the city sits is much the greatest con- 
centration of anti-aircraft artillery in the 
Southwest Pacific. These scattered and 
camouflaged batteries—some tucked away 
on wooded hillsides, others hidden in the 
craters of volcanoes such as the Mother, 
South Daughter, and North Daughter— 
are the teeth in a vast pattern of search- 
lights that face Allied airmen as _ they 
draw near the port in which a large fleet 
of merchantmen with some escort destroy- 
ers and cruisers usually are gathered. The 
great beams, located at distances as far 
away as 30 miles from town, blink out as 
the planes fly toward them, then come on 
again as the Liberators and Fortresses 
pass over to dump their eggs on such ob- 
jectives as the wharf area at the north end 
of the harbor, the military barracks, and 
the three giant airdromes, which are of 
great military importance. 

It’s the airdromes that the Allies are 
concentrating on. Most important of the 
three is Lakunai, where recently 244 planes 
were counted and where Liberators un- 
leashed most of a 81-ton bombload des- 
tined for Rabaul’s airports. Only a mile 
south from tne center of town, Lakunai 
in peaceful days was a race track and golf 
course considered by Rabaulites as one of 
the most attractive resorts on the island 
of New Guinea. 

Close by between the field and the town 






Newsweek—Fore 
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Official U.S. Navy photo from International 


_ Wounded on Attu: One small incident in the daily piling up of American casualties 


the Japs have made a first-class seaplane 
base out of Sulphur Creek, a thermal 
stream in which the townsfolk used to 
cure their aches and pains. Slipways big 
enough to handle four-engined Kawanishis 
have been built, while a considerable num- 
ber of the smaller float planes the Japs 
like to use for reconnaissance can nestle in 
against the tree-lined shore. 

The sweat of thousands of native boys 
and imported coolies went into the con- 
struction of extensive dispersal bays sur- 
rounded by revetments at Lakunai and at 
_ two other big fields—Vunakanau, some 12 
miles to the southwest of Rabaul and al- 
most under the shadow of Vulcan vol- 
cano, and Rapopo, another 12 miles to the 
southwest. Together the three fields form 
a hornet’s nest more dangerous than any 
other center of Jap strength in direct con- 
tact with the Allied encircling line. The 
latest Jap protective measure has been the 


training of night fighters to supplement . 


their anti-aircraft guns, but up until now 
the night fighters have been driven off 
without scoring a. single hit on Allied 
bombers. 

On Saturday night Allied planes gave 
the Rabaul airdromes and harbor another 


plastering with 20 tons of bombs. Some 


170 planes had been sighted on the fields 
and much shipping, including an aircraft 
‘ carrier, in the harbor. 


Springboard: The Rabaul airdromes 
have served the Japs as a keystone for air 
offensives from New Guinea to the Solo- 


mons, with many of the planes sighted 
there halting only briefly before proceed- 
ing to more advanced .bases, and with 
others setting out directly for such closer 
Allied targets as shipping in the Northern 
Sotomons. The 120-plane Jap fleet that ran 
into disaster June 16 when 94 were de- 
stroyed in an abortive attack on a supply 
convoy off Guadalcanal is believed to have 
been based at Kahili, but such a flight 


wouldn’t have been possible without sup-— 


= from the big dispersal base at Ra- 
aul, 

More important than checking off the 
Jap offensives at their source, however, 
the capture of Rabaul by the Allies would 
put them within three days’ flying time of 
the factories of Japan itself. Only 700 
miles to the north lies Truk, the Jap Pearl 
Harbor. Another 800 miles northwest is 
Guam, with the Bonin Islands 1,000 miles 
farther on and Japan itself but 600 miles 
from there. Thus Rabaul is the first in a 
series of great steppingstones leading all 
the way to Tokyo itself, the capital city 
of the Nipponese empire. 


Purified Pilots 

Senior officers at Port Darwin, listening 
over the radio communications system to 
pilots cursing the Japs as they fought 
them, decided that the flow of profanity 
was too much. Henceforth only fliers who 
had shot- down one enemy plane could 
swear at the Japs and they could use only 
one word: “bastard.” 


‘Next of Kin... - 


Week by week, month by month, casu- 


~ alties—the only sure thing in war—mount 


for United States forces. Last week Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson announced 
the latest complete figures for the Army. 
In the first nineteen months of fighting, 
casualties totaled 63,958—7,528 dead, 
17,128 wounded, 22,687 missing, and 
16,615 prisoners of war. The Navy re- 
ported a total of 26,902 casualties for the 
same period—dead, 7,604; wounded, 4,732; 
missing, 11,010; prisoners, $,556—bringing 
the total American war cost to 90,860. 
‘While the losses were “heavy,” Stimson 
found satisfaction in the fact that “in 
practically all the theaters of war in which 
our troops have been engaged” the enemy 
lost more men than the Americans did. 


{The War Department reported that 300 


‘of the 11,000-odd prisoners held by the 


Japanese had died in prison camps. This 
represented a high mortality rate and pre- 
sumably the American prisoners were suf- 
fering from privation and neglect in addi- 
tion to being in poor condition when they 
surrendered on Bataan and Corregidor. 
Japan has not admitted Red Cross rep- 
resentatives or Swiss consular officials to 
the Philippines, where most_of the prison- 
ers are held. The United States could. 
hardly retaliate even if it wanted to: 
there are only 62 Japanese prisoners held 
in this country and only 400 to 500 more 
in the various Pacific theaters of operation. 
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Strife and Strain in the Nation 
Reflect Home-Front hs 


Davis Quits War Food Job, 
Congress Grabs Bit in Teeth, 
and Disunity Increases 


Morale on the home front dropped to 
the point of potential calamity last week. 
Nineteen months after the unifying shock 
of Pearl Harbor, the American people 
had drifted into such a state of disunity 
as few other warring nations had ‘known. 
Not yet had its repercussions reached over- 
seas and impeded our march to victory 
on the battle fronts. But there was real 
danger that it might do so unless the na- 
tion could pull itself together. 

The signs and tggtimony of dreary dis- 
cord added up to one of America’s unhap- 
piest wartime weeks: 


Racial tension, rising across the land, 
exploded brutally and bloodily in Detroit 
(see page 35). 


§ The food muddle, with agriculture and 
Congress ranged against the Administra- 
tion and the citizenry caught in the mid- 
dle, showed that the nation had not yet 
achieved a policy for feeding itself, let 
alone the rest of the world (see page 50). 


The War Food Administrator himself, 
the man President Roosevelt had appointed 
only three months ago to clear up the 
muddle—even he gave up. Monday of this 
week Chester C. Davis resigned in a letter 











Seoakchas anaaaas Sines 


What’s Wrong With This Picture? 

















Justus—in The Sioux City Journal 


Fiddling 


to the President saying that while he had 
assumed the public responsibility, the au- 
thority over broad food policy and day-to- 
day actions was “being exercised else- 
where.” Further, Davis said he could not 
defend the Administration’s food-subsidy 
program under present conditions (see 
page 50) . Mr. Roosevelt promptly named a 
successor: Marvin Jones, chairman of the 
recent international food conference at Hot 
Springs, Va. 


{In a Washington speech Lt. Gen. Bre- 
hon B. Somervell took the citizenry itself 
to task: “The sooner we stop measuring 
our sacrifice against that of the cheat who 
is getting’ away with something, and in- 
dividually measure ours against the boy 
down the street, who is now standing 
grimly waiting for the order to move 
against the artillery fire of Europe and 
Asia, the sooner we will bring an end to 
this struggle.” 


4 Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson blamed sagging morale for a 314 
per cent drop in production in May, as 
against a scheduled increase of 2 per cent. 


{ Headed by a freshman senator from 
West Virginia, the ruddy and stout Harley 
M. Kilgore, a Senate military affairs sub- 
committee rounded up all that was wrong 
with the home front—and it was plenty: 
“We are plagued by recurring strikes 
. Gasoline shortages in critical areas 
. . . Food-production goals are repeatedly 
cut back . . . Price control and equitable 
distribution are in jeopardy . . . Govern- 
ment spokesmen have developed no clear 
policies to integrate the various agencies 
dealing with economic stabilization. Pol- 
icymakers have substituted slogans for 
actions.” 
Against this background the nation last 


week was confronted with its sorriest spec- 
tacle of disunity. After months of sparring 
and sniping, the President and Congress 
collided head on. Congress won. Clearly 


‘ the legislators had demonstrated the wide- 


spread dissatisfaction with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
leadership on the home front. 

The issue was the coal crisis and the 
anti-strike bill it had provoked Congress 
to pass (Newsweek, June 21). This lay 
unsigned on the President’s desk day after 
day, while the coal strike inched along to 
its next indecisive stage (see page 64). 
Then, on the tenth and last day, when he 
must either sign the bill, veto it, or allow 
it to become law unsigned, the President 
dispatched a message to Congress. 

He went through the bill section by 
section. The first seven, he noted, would 
give him power to seize strike-bound war 
plants, make it a crime to instigate a strike 
in seized plants, and give the War Labor 
Board statutory authority. If the bill con- 
tained only these sections, said the Presi- 
dent, he would sign it. 

But he went on to other provisions he 
didn’t like. One would require labor lead- 
ers to file with the government advance 
notice of disputes that might disrupt pro- 
duction, so that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board might hold secret strike bal- 
lots among the workers. This the Presi- 
dent considered an official sanction of 
wartime strikes. Another provision would 
forbid unions to contribute to political 
organizations. This Mr. Roosevelt regarded 
as irrelevant. 

Therefore the President vetoed the bill. 
Before nightfall the same day Congress 
had exploded in an amazing demonstra- 
tion of its exasperation with Administra- 
tion dawdling on strike control. The Sen- 
ate heard the message out and immediate- 
ly voted to override the veto, 56 to 25. 
On the other side of the Capitol the House 
fretted for a couple of hours while other 
legislative matters were gotten out of the 
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way, then made the bill law by also over- 
riding, 244 to 108. 

For the eighth time in his ten years in 
office, Mr. Roosevelt’s will had been over- 
ridden by Congress. Never before had he 
been overridden on so important an issue. 


Significance-——— 


Powerful as it was, Congress’s indigna- 
tion over the Administration’s “coddling” 
of labor didn’t entirely account for its re- 
bellion last week. Increasingly since the 
78th Congress began in January, discon- 
tent on Capitol Hill and up and down 
the land has mounted. For in his obvious 
concentration on the military fronts, Mr. 
Roosevelt has neglected the home front. 

Not yet has he managed to convey to 
the public a clear idea of what his anti- 
inflation, price control, and labor measures 
are supposed to accomplish. Neither has 
James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobili- 
zation, charged with the responsibility of 
ending the confusion. 

Davis’s resignation as War Food Ad- 
ministrator was an example of another 
defect: overlapping due to faulty top-side 
coordination. Davis thought he had the 
authority he needed for his job when he 
took it. But he found other officials oper- 
ating in what he believed was his territory. 
(For example: He hadn’t heard about the 
subsidy roll-back program until he read 
about it in the papers.) When he was re- 
fused an immediate showdown on the ex- 
tent of his powers he quit. . 

As for the anti-strike act, the President 
could console himself with the thought 
that he had won labor’s gratitude. But 
against this he had to balance a severe 
blow to his prestige and leadership. 

For its part, Congress had earned a cor- 
responding amount of labor enmity. And 
in at least temporarily seizing the reins 


from the President it had laid upon it- 
self a heavy responsibility. Thus far in 
its battles with Mr. Roosevelt, the legis- 
lators’ chief accomplishments have been 
either negative or problematical. For ex- 
ample, they have resisted the Administra- 
tion’s pressure for increased taxes as part 


of inflation control and have presented no - 


program of their own. Last week they 


noisily made ready to nullify price roll- . 


backs and the subsidies used to imple- 
ment them but offered nothing as a sub- 
stitute. And time must tell whether or 
not the anti-strike act will actually pre- 
vent strikes. ; 

Thus the harried nation was confronted 
with an unpleasant dilemma. The Admin- 
istration had mismanaged the home front. 
Would Congress do any better? 


Bottolfsen’s Battle 


Idaho Elderly Out to Recall 
Governor for Pension Repeal 


For the second time in half a year, a 
political mess of ham ’n’ eggs this week 
threatened to cost an Idaho governor his 
job. The first to lose out was a Democrat, 
Chase A. Clark, whose support of old-age 
pensions cost him the governorship last 
November. Now Idaho’s “senior citizens” 
are readying a strong movement to oust 
his successor, the Republican governor, 
C. A. Bottolfsen (“Bott” to Idaho’s in- 
formal politicians) . : 

There was irony in Clark’s downfall. 
He himself had signed an initiative peti- 
tion to put on the ballot a proposal for 
$40 a month in old-age pensions, plus 
medical care, eyeglasses, artificial limbs, 
hearing aids, etc.—a proposal put forth by 
the Independent Voters League of Idaho 


led by Harold C. Howell, agent for hear- 
ing aids. With Clark’s backing the peti- 
tion went through easily. But then the 
senior citizens took note of Idaho law: To 
be enacted, any such measure must draw 
more than half of the total vote for gov- 
ernor. So the old folks foxily voted heavi- 
ly for their pensions and lightly for the 
governorship. The upshot was that Clark 
lost to Bottolfsen by 434 votes; pensions 
became law by 40,000. 

But the senior citizens had outfoxed 
themselves. For Bottolfsen, Wisconsin- 
born of Norwegian descent and an earlier 
governor (1939-41), had taken no cam- 
paign stand on old-age pensions. A month 
after he took office Bottolfsen and the 
legislature repealed the Senior Citizens’ 
Grants Act on the ground that the Idaho 
treasury couldn’t afford the pensions’ esti- 
mated cost of $6,900,000. 

At this, the ham ’n’ eggers exploded in 
indignation over Bottolfsen’s defiance of 
the “popular mandate.” Again they pre- 
pared a petition—this time for Bottolf- 
sen’s removal by recall. And because un- 
der Idaho law a recall move must wait six 
months after the governor takes office, 
they scheduled their big drive to begin 
July 4. On this “Ifdependence Day for 
Idaho Old Folks” they will stage a state- 
wide series of Old Folks Picnics to exco- 
riate Bottolfsen and demand a special re- 
call election later in the summer. 

To put over that demand, ‘the sen‘or 
citizens need less than 15,000 signatures 
and look for little trouble getting them. 
And in the election that would follow, 
they could probably count on support by 
the CIO, resentful of a Bottolfsen-ap- 
proved law curbing labor unions, as well as 
a lack of interest so far on the part of 
Idaho’s tax-conscious citizenry. But the re- 
call election would cost the state $100,000, 








Shipyard Show: Chorines of “The Mare 
Follies,” staged in Vallejo, Calif., last week by shipyard 
workers of the Barrett & Hilp Construction Co. as a War 
Bond selling stunt, were stenographers and clerks. They 
rehearsed under direction of an electrical worker who was 


Acme 


Island 








once an actor and who found other ex-professional talent 
in the shops. Every ticket buyer also had to buy a War 
Bond. Result: $200,000 worth of bonds were sold, bringing 
Mare Island neck and neck with Puget Sound Navy Yard 
in a contest to name a new Cruiser. 











They've 
Got What 
it lakes! 


WST 
IN THE SERVICE 
The favorite cigarette 
with men in the Army, 


Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard is Camel 


(Based on actual sales records in 
Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 


the IE zone” 


How long since you’ve 
smoked a Camel? Give 
them a try today. Com- 
pare them critically... 
for taste...for your 
throat...for your 
“T-Zone.” That’s the 
proving ground of any cigarette. On the 
basis of the experience of millions of 
smokers, we believe you'll like the extra 
flavor that Camel’s costlier tobaccos give. 
We believe your throat will confirm the 
findings of other Camel smokers. So try 
Camels. See if they don’t suit your"T-Zone.” 


It’s one of the toughest 
battles on the home 
front—the laying of the 
giant pipe-lines that are 
hurrying precious oil 
from well to seaboard 
eee and beyond 


THEY CALL IT THE “BIG INCH,” this 
24-inch life-line to the front line. And all 
along the line—with Odis Hare (at the con- 
trols of the giant ditcher, left)...with pipe 
spacer Earl Baker and welder “Abe” Willis 
(below)... the cigarette is Camel.: 





FOR MY THROAT 
AND MY TASTE, THERE'S 
ONLY ONE CIGARETTE 

—CAMEL 


ME, TOO! 
p> I'VE SMOKED 
@ CAMELS FOR YEARS, 
THEY SUIT ME 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


WAR 


@ When Foreman A. G. 
Hobson (left) talks about 
“taste” and “throat”—and 
when the man in uniform 
with him says: “Camels suit 
me to a ‘T’”—there’s a tip 
in their words for you. Try 
Camels yourself —let your 
own throat and taste decide 
for themselves. 


Camel_ ont maces 





MAKING HOME a better Place to LIVE IN 


— 1939, when first this revolutionary 
ware was introduced, American women 
have enjoyed Revere copper-clad stainless 
steel kitchen utensils. Long-wearing and 
labor-saving, burnished and beautiful, they 
have eased many a housewife’s job in the 
kitchen, lent added lustre to her hospitality. 

But today these utensils are even more 
treasured. Truth is, we can’t make them 
any more! War demands their metal con- 
tent; so Revere has withdrawn them from 
the market. 

When victory comes, we will make them 
again, improved and stilf more beautiful, 
once more to brighten hearts and homes 
the country over. 3 

But Revere also knows there'll be other 
amazing items of household equipment in 


post-Victory days. Super-speed laundries 
that will treat with equal deference both 
filmy lingeries and heavy work clothes. 
“Unified” ranges with non-fracture, trans- 
parent ovens. Automatic, heat-controlled 
vertical broilers. Built-in pressure cookers 
that will conserve delicate food flavors. 
Better refrigerators, with temperature and 
humidity control so exact that food will 
be fully protected. 
The new miracles will largely banis 
household drudgery. “A more ample liv- 
ing” for millions will become an actuality. 
Children, mother, father—the whole family 
—will benefit in a dozen different ways. 
Revere will be ready when the new era 
comes to supply the needs of various manu- 
facturers of household equipment. Right 


now Revere’s technical staff is widening 
further its knowledge of copper and its ver- 
satile alloys, studying, too, the role-to-come 
of the light metals. 

But today the copper industry produces 
only for Victory. No copper is otherwise 
available for anything else. But post-war 
planners with specific problems in metals 
are referred directly to the Revere Execu- 
tive Offices in New York, 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
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and even the ham ’n’ eggers agreed that 
would put too big a dent in the state 
treasury. The senior citizens planned a 
way out: They hope to confront Bottolfsen 
with 75,000 signatures against him, com- 
pared with the 72,000 votes he got in 
November. They would then urge him to 
save the state money by “bowing to the 
will of the majority” and resigning. 


F estering Tension 


Detroit’s Race Riots Ebb, 
but U.S. Problem Remains 


Now, therefore, I . . . command 4ll per- 
sons engaged in said unlawful and insur- 
rectionary proceedings to disperse and retire 
peaceably to their respective abodes im- 
mediately. 


There was no nonsense about President 
Roosevelt’s words. He had called out Fed- 
eral troops to halt the nation’s worst race 
riot since the last war. When the shooting, 
the stoning, the knifing and the bludgeon- 
ing, the arson and the looting had ended 
after -24 hours, 35 were dead, some 700 in- 
jured, 1,800 under arrest, and a million 
dollars’ worth of. property damaged. War 
production dropped 40 per cent. 

But the shame was not Detroit’s alone. 
Its outbreaks were a symptom of a racial 
tension festering all over the country. It 
had already broken out seriously in Mo- 
bile, Ala., and Beaumont, Texas. There 
were minor clashes last week in El Paso 
and Port Arthur, Texas, New York City, 
Springfield, Mass., Hubbard, Ohio, and 
even in Britain, where the American Negro 
soldiers and military police battled in the 
streets of a Northwestern town. By no 
means had America heard the last of race 
rioting, And the Axis propagandists made 
the most of this grist for their mill, 
which grinds out a volume of such news. 

“It is a singular fact,” said a Japanese 
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Bloody Detroit: Scene of the automobile city’s battleground ... 
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...+ and whites and Negroes alike were hurt in America’s 


worst radial’ dutbrenk’ ih'26 years 
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NEW SUCCESS OVER ATHLETE'S FOOT 





HELPS KEEP AMERICA MARCHING 


puer American should keep his feet in most 
perfect condition, to keep working and 
marching to victory. But over 70% of adults, 
including war workers, are infected with Ath- 
lete’s Foot at some time each year. Fortu- 
nately a new fungicidal powder—Quinsana— 
‘is scoring great successes against the disease. 
Quinsana action is based on knowledge that 
the fungi which cause Athlete’s Foot cannot 
live under certain al/aline conditions, and 
may thrive in shoe linings, as well as on feet, 
creating a vicious circle of re-infection. 





ABSENTEEISM due to Athlete’s Foot is fought 
by war plants. Some use rays of powerful 
Westinghouse Sterilamp to combat re-infec- 
tion from fungi in shoes. You can’t do that at 
home, but you can use Quinsana in shoes 
(absorbs moisture, reducing chances of re-in- 
fection); use also on feet. Watch for usual 
symptoms of Athlete’s Foot —chronic peeling 
between toes, cracks, soggy skin, itching. Even 
mild cases may suddenly become serious. 


MEANEN 


QUINSANA & 












AMAZING SUCCESS among thousands of 
persons is shown above; note incidence of 
Athlete’s Foot before (left) and after (right) 
$0-days Quinsana treatment. Quinsana is also 
excellent for excessive perspiration, foot odor. 


4 E a | << . a 


< a - | Whee 
2-WAY TREATMENT with Quinsana should 
be used daily to help prevent and relieve Ath- 
lete’s Foot. Inflammation may mean germ in- 
fection; see physician or chiropodist. (Diabetics 
should be doubly sure to use Quinsana regu- 
larly). Quinsana is fungicidal, bactericidal, 
non-irritating, highly absorbent. Pharmaceu- 
tical Division, The Mennen Company, 


Newark, N. J., San Francisco. - 
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broadcast, “that supposedly civilized 
Americans in these times deny the Ne- 
groes the opportunity to engage in respect- 
able jobs, the right of access to the 
restaurants, theaters, or the same train 
accommodations as themselves and periodi- 
cally will run amuck to lynch Negroes in- 


dividually or to slaughter them wholesale | 


—old men, women, and children~alike in 
race wars like the present one.” 

At the root ‘of it all lay the vast socio- 
logical complex that makes for bigotry 
on both sides. Detroit’s story was unique 
in many ways, typical in others. 


Genesis: World symbol of machine- 
age power, a city of sparse beauty and 
sprawling, majestic ugliness, Detroit has 
battened on its genius for mass produc- 
tion. In pre-Civil War days a small-town 
haven for escaped Negro slaves fleeing to 
Canada via the Underground Railroad, 
Detroit grew in population from 465,766 
in 1910 to nearly 1,000,000 in the next ten 
years, to 1,568,662 Dy 1930, and to 1,623,- 
452 in the 1940 census. War production 
has now swelled it to an estimated 2,500,- 
000. Its lure was work and high wages, 
higher than -most of the newcomers 
had ever imagined. Over the years work- 
ers and their families, aliens and natives, 
white and Negro, swarmed into Detroit— 
at first to make automobiles, later to make 
airplanes, tanks, and guns. 

In this too-rapid growth, sociological 
change couldn’t keep pace with scientific 
and technological progress. Detroit hous- 
ing, transportation, recreation facilities, 
and spiritual growth lagged. In the °20s 
and ’30s gangsterism flared. The rise of in- 
dustrial unionism introduced new tangles 
in the economic web. The advent of mixed 
nationalities and races spawned such 
agents of intolerance as the Ku Klux Klan, 
the National Workers League, and the 
Black Legion. 

The Negro was their special target: In 
the nine years between 1916 and 1925 the 
black population, brought in largely from 
the South and Midwest, had jumped from 
8,000 to 85,000, and in the next fifteen 
years to 150,000 without a corresponding 
rise in housing for Negroes. They spilled 
over into white areas. More and more 
Negroes worked beside white men in the 
factories and rode beside them in buses 
and trolleys. White men, many of whom 
also were Southerners, steeped in native 
prejudices, muttered sullenly. 

Some of the Negroes, too, turned ar- 
rogant. They had more money and free- 
dom than they had ever enjoyed home in 


. the South. Others grew desperate and dis- 


pairing as they saw their sons and brothers 
enter the fighting forces while discrimina- 
tion against them mounted at home. 
Negroes felt that the Administration, while 
vaunting its Four Freedoms before the 
world, did little for their race at home. 
As typical of this equivocal attitude, 
Negroes cite the Administration’s stand 
during the disorders at Sojourner Truth* 





*Sq named for the Negro poet of the Civil \ 
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What’s a life insurance company 


got to do with Pigs? 





N THE meat-rationed months ahead, 

225,000 hogs will be marketed from 
farms that Metropolitan helped to put 
on a productive basis. Many an Amer- 
ican family will enjoy a fine roast of pork 
from one of them. 


What’s a life insurance company got 
to do with pigs? Simply this... 


Agriculture has always been a basic 


American industry, and helping to f- 
nance it has been a proper investment for 
life insurance companies. Thousands of 


loans have been made by life insurance 


companies to help farmers improve their 
lands and buildings and thus increase 


food production. 


Metropolitan has been active for over 
25 years in making farm loans. In addi- 
uon, Metropolitan has had the opportu- 
nity to rehabilitate a good many farms 
under Company management. A major- 
ity of these have since been sold to real 
dirt farmers, but some still remain in the 


\, Company’s possession. 





This spring found these farms ready to 
take part in a wartime pig-raising pro- 
gram. Inasmuch as these farms are 
broadly representative of the farms on 
which life insurance companies have 


made loans, we'd like to give you some ~ 
figures. . : 


In answer to America’s call for more 
meat, these farms will help produce, di- 
rectly or indirectly, about 175,000 pigs 
this summer, and perhaps another 50,000 
pigs next fall. This is an increase of about 
28 million pounds of pork over that pro- 
duced on the same farms in 1942. _ 


This year, pork production on these 
farms will total nearly 65 million pounds 
... enough to provide one million Amer- 
icans with more than one pound of pork 
each week for an entire year! In addi- 
tion, these farms will put 1800 head of 
beef cattle on the market this summer. 
Next fall, 2000 more head will be put in 
feed lots. 


Meanwhile, Metropolitan: policyhold-_ 


ers, through their Company, have made 
and are making an important and much 
needed contribution to the nation’s war- 
time food supply. Every time they pay 
their premiums,- policyholders express 
their own faith in the future of the na- 
tion and in the future of American agri- 
culture, helping farmers contribute to a 
healthier, more abundant America. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The two most conspicuous rebuffs 
which Congress handed to the President 
last week differ sharply in enpertanne 
and consequence. 

The President’s veto of the Connally- 
Smith-Harness bill and its overriding 
(see page $1) involved no principle, no 
fundamental question of public policy. 
The President’s veto message was based 
entirely on the pragmatic argument 
that Section 8, providing for a breath- 
ing spell, would promote strikes, in- 
stead of discouraging them. Congress 
did not even pause to reconsider the 
merits of the case. It was angry. For 
many months it had been prevented, 
chiefly by White House influence, from 
passing any bill to curb strikes or other- 
wise to regulate organized labor. It had 
been led to believe that the President 
would sign this bill. 

The Connally-Smith-Harness Act is 
clumsy, and its literal language is prob- 
ably not very efficacious. Its tendency 
is to play into the hands of aggressive 
and less responsible local union leaders 
at the expense of the national leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, who have given and renewed 
a no-strike pledge and sought to en- 
force it. These deficiencies may be over- 
come by the obvious force of the senti- 
ment behind the law—an anger which 
may well give pause to any labor 
leader, high or low, who tries to incite 
a strike. 


The alternative proposed by the 
President is open to practical objec- 
tions. However, “work or fight” has an 
honorable precedent in the last war. 
The President’s plan, moreover, was 
not simply “work or fight.” Strikers 
inducted into the Army might be or- 
dered back to their regular jobs at pri- 
vate’s pay. That is what many people 
were clamoring for when the mine 
workers first struck. It is more direct, 
more stringent, and more far-reaching 
than the Connally-Smith-Harness Act. 

The President was slapped down by 
Congress. But his veto won the grati- 
tude of the leaders of the CIO and the 
AFL; and its overriding bolstered his 
own hold on them. If the next Presi- 
dential election were tomorrow, they 
would break their necks in his behalf. 
Too much is likely to happen before 
November 1944 to permit a prophecy 
that this mixture of gratitude and fear 
will remain undiluted. Temporarily, 
however, within labor circles—apart 
from the mine workers—the President 





Rebuffs and Consequences 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


reaps the benefit of vetoing a bill to 
which labor objected but none of the 
disadvantages of a measure more ex- 
treme than that which he vetoed. And, 
if we get a rash of wildcat strikes, he 
can pin the blame on Congress. 


The other conspicuous rebuff to 
the President is of another order. The 
prohibitions on subsidies voted by the 
Senate and House (see page 50) mean 
the breaching of the wage-price line. In 
short, they mean inflation, quite pos- 
sibly a continued inflation, since they 
would make it difficult to reestablish 
and hold a new wage-price line even 
at a considerably higher level. 

The Administration has defended the 
wage ceilings set by the Little Steel 
formula against the most strenuous ob- 
jections from organized labor. Some 
months ago it at least had persuaded 
the top leaders of the CIO and the AFL 
that the interests of labor would be 
better served by the stabilization of 
wages and prices than by more upward 
twists of the inflationary spiral. Labor 
wanted the cost of living rolled back 
to the level of May 1942, when the 
President first promulgated his anti- 
inflation program. The Administration 
balked at this but promised to return 
the average price of essential foods to 
the level of September 1942, when the 
President issued his stabilization order. 
For this roll-back subsidies are indis- 
pensable. Indeed, without subsidies, 
food prices must rise even higher than 
they were before the roll-back was be- 
gun. 


Subebiine are not a substitute for 
other methods of checking inflation. 
They are safe and in themselves non- 
inflationary only when they are used 
sparingly and in conjunction with other 
measures. But without subsidies the 


anti-inflation line cannot be held. Con-_ 


gress, in effect, is insisting upon infla- 
tion. 

The President and his advisers and 
administrators can be charged right- 
fully with many errors and weaknesses 
in the handling of the inflation prob- 
lem, especially in the tax field. But the 
fact remains that the only inflation- 
control program with any force behind 
it has been theirs. The influence of 
Congress for two years has been in- 
flationary. 

If Congress succeeds, the President 
is not likely to suffer—the responsibil- 
ity is too clearly fixed. But most of the 
rest of us will. 
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houses, built by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration as a Negro housing project. 
When whites protested against its occu- 
pancy by Negroes, FHA authorities at first 
yielded. Then on the complaint of Negroes 
and liberal white groups, the government 
changed its mind. On Feb. 28, 1942, when 
Negroes started to move in, whites blocked 
the streets and riots followed. 

Only recently, another outbreak of prej- 
udice occurred at the Packard plant, 
where an unauthorized strike of 20,000 
white workers followed the upgrading of 
three skilled Negro workers. 

Walter White, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, was sorely aware of 
these racial rumblings when he spoke in 
Detroit on June $ at the opening of the 
Emergency Conference on the Status of 
the Negro in the War for the Four Free- 
doms. “A race riot may break out here at 
any time,” said White. 

Just seventeen days later, the spark was 
struck for the worst explosion of racial 
hatred since the East St. Louis (Ill.) riots 
of July 1917, which took 33 lives and 
caused injuries to at least $00 persons and 
property damage of $1,400,000. 


Eruption: Shimmering heat enveloped 
Detroit on Sunday, June 20. One escape 
lay in the municipal park on Belle Isle in 
the Detroit River. Trees and water offered 
some relief, but even there frazzled nerves 
were evident in the throng of 50,000, most 
of them Negroes. Through the sultry sum- 
mer afternoon and the long cooling twi- 
light the races skirmished in isolated fist 
fights. 

The bigger battle came about 10:45 
p.m. It started with a fight on the bridge 
leading to the mainland and spread like 
fire in a paint factory. In a flood of ru- 
mors it roared across the city to the 
shabby Negro quarter called “Paradise 
Valley.” Before long it was completely 
out of control. Automobiles were over- 
turned and set afire—police towed nine- 
teen wrecks from one six-block area— 
trolleys were stoned, and food and cloth- 
ing stores were looted. 

Gov. Harry F. Kelly hurried home from 
the Governors’ Conference in Columbus, 
Ohio (see page 42), and proclaimed a 
state of emergency. He imposed a curfew 
between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. closed places 
of amusement, canceled Tuesday’s Cleve- 
land-Detroit baseball game and the day’s 
horse racing at the Michigan Fair 
Grounds, and suspended the sale of liquor. 
State police were ordered into the city 
to help Mayor Edward J. Jeffries: Jr.’s 
harried city force, and 6,000 state troops 
were mobilized. Schools closed. Thousands 
of Negro workers stayed home to protect 
their families. Police pumped 1,000 rounds 
of ammunition and dozens of tear-gas/ 
bombs into an apartment house to rout 
Negro snipers. 

But it took President Roosevelt’s proc- 
lamation and Federal troops to end the 
battle: In full battle dress, soldiers, 3,800 
strong rolled into town in jeeps, trucks, 








JAP-KILLING MACHINE 


Geraldine Maurer doesn’t look like a very belligerent person and she actually 
isn’t one either, but her husband has just gone into the army and she likes 
to call the machine she operates at one of the Timken Bearing Plants “her 
Jap-killing machine.” Perhaps that is one reason why her daily production 
is running 20% above the average. 

Actually she is grinding the surfaces of Timken Bearings for Army and 
Navy airplane engines. These bearings must be accurate to almost infinitesi- 


mal limits, for the results could be serious if but one bearing should fail 
out of the 36 used in an 18-cylinder engine. 


Timken Bearings by untold millions are helping to make better pb.ines, 
trucks, ships, tanks and guns. When it’s over they'll pick up-where they 


left off in helping to give you better automobiles, trucks, farm imple- TIMKEN 
ments, railroad passenger and freight cars, locomotives, and industrial » ola ote 
machinery of every kind. TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 3 
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@ For centuries wood gave shelter to man- 
kind. Cut into lumber, wood built homes, 
factories, workshops. A little over a quarter of 
a century ago American scientists discovered 
that the fibres of wood could be transformed 
into a material of wider adaptability and use- 
fulness than wood as nature made it. 










ONLY A 


NORTHWOODS 


TREE 


oo Yet tts fibers are the sinews of 
war, as well as one of the comforts 


of peace... 


@ Logs were put into specially constructed 
machines that tore them to pieces—leaving 
the sturdy wood fibres. These fibres, the ‘heart 
of the wood,” were then processed into boards 
of greater bracing strength than the original 
wood. These boards had another advantage 
ever wood: they also gave effective insulation. 





: @ The finished product—INSULITE. Insulite 
2 provides great structural strength. Insulite 
has high insulation efficiency, retarding the 
passage of heat or cold. By a special process 
Insulite is moisture-proofed, wind-proofed, 
provides sound control and is protected against 
termites, mold, rot and fungi. 











@ Insulite has many uses. Insulite was used 
to build the gigantic set for King Arthur's 
Court on a Hollywood sound stage. Insulite 
is used today to build products as dissimilar 
as oxygen tents and bomber factories. Insulite 
is also used to build comfortable, quickly erect- 
ed shelters for our armed forces throughout 
many parts of the world. 













LOOK FOR INSULITE IN THE RED PACKAGE 


THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE 
STRUCTURAL INSULATING BOARD 


@ Insulite has many other advantages. Today, 
speed in construction is important. The large 
boards of Insulite are easily sawed, quickly 
applied, and quickly nailed into place, thus 
saving precious man-hours. As in World War 
1, Insulite is used today building cantonments 
and war factories throughout the nation. 





@ The home of 194X—In post-war building 
Insulite will be an important factor. Walls 
constructed of Insulite are not only stronger, 
but they are also weathertight, wind-proofed, 
and form an effective barrier against extremes 
of temperature, saving fuel in winter, creating 
cooler rooms in summer, 
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and armored cars and bivouacked along 
2 miles of Woodward Avenue. 

As Detroit’s bloody week ended, rioters 
were being rushed through courts on mis- 


demeanor charges at the rate of 100 a day, 


most of them getting 90-day sentences. 
And most of them were Negroes. On Mon- 
day of this week the curfew and the ban 
on liquor sales were lifted, and part of 
the troops were ordered out. 

Governor Kelly’s four-man fact-finding 
committee announced it found no evidence 
that the rioting was organized by sub- 
versive elements. At the governor’s re- 
quest, Dr. C. F. Ramsey, director of the 
State Bureau of Child Welfare, began 
forming a staff of interviewers to question 
900 persons still in jail, in an attempt to 
trace the causes of the riot. Rep. Martin 
Dies’s announcement that he and his com- 
mittee would investigate to determine 
whether Japanese incited the riots brought 
from Jeffries a reply that Michigan could 
handle it. But Kelly admitted the basic 
problem went far beyond his own state: 
“Whatever the cause, it is not a local 
problem. It is America’s problem.” 


Political Notes 


Sen. Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsylvania, 
one of the most devout Administration 
disciples in Congress, led with the New 
Deal’s chin last week. On the Senate floor 
he gibed at a Republican “feast of Bel- 
shazzar"—a dinner of 250 Pittsburgh 
GOP leaders launching a drive for $2,000,- 
000 for the 1944 campaign. Noting that 
Republicans had smelled many a rat in. 














Acme 
Gun Play: As Police Officer A. H. 
Hanley of Los Angeles posted notice 
of war jobs open to Mezican-Ameri- 
can youths, one of them had the urge 
to feel the grip of a gun. 
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” “Only 20 minutes to get home, Uy dinner date!” 
eee eee 









































" Reprinted from The Chicago Times 


We've written a lot of copy in a more serious vein on this subject. But now 
. EVERYBODY seems to be saying it for us: that women are still women in 
whatever new environment or occupation they find themselves. Which is 


why, in every war industry area, the demand has steadily increased for — 


Ladize’ Home JOURNAL 


LARGEST AUDITED MAGAZINE CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 








Can you imagine what a beating 
tank crews would take if there 
were no protective crash pads 
to“upholster” that steel interior! 
BUR-TEX is ideal for the job— 
because, in addition to its many 
other features, BUR-TEX has ex- 
ceptional cushioning qualities. 


BUR-TEX felt fabrics are used 
extensively for vibration damp- 
ening, sound deadening, insu- 
lating and cushioning purposes 
in planes, ships, trucks, tanks, 
jeeps and other wartime appli- 
cations. Outstanding features 
of the BUR-TEX “200” Line are 
high resistance to surface abra- 
sion, moisture, and temperature 
changes—great tensile strength 








— pliability — and long life. 
What's more, all BUR-TEX fab- 
rics are economical, easily 
applied—are available in stand- 
ard rolls or cut to desired forms. 


Learn how BUR-TEX can solve 
your wartime material problems 
—and fit into your planning for 
peacetime production in the 
years to come. Write for color- 
ful, illustrated brochure —“The 
Interesting Story of BUR-TEX.” 








BURLINGTON 
MILLS 


INCORPORATID 


BURLINGTON: WISCO 
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Democratic $50- and $100-a-plate dinners, 
Guffey performed some arithmetic and 
concluded that the Pittsburgh meal would 
come to $8,000 a plate. 

It was too good an opening for the 


_ Republicans to miss, They retorted that 


the meal itself was unrationed chicken and 
cost only $3.50 a head. And of Guffey’s 
$8,000-a-plate figure, Republican National 
Chairman Harrison E. Spangler observed: 
“If the New Deal prices of food continue 
to go up, it will probably take that much 
to get ham and eggs for breakfast soon.” 


{ Checking up on current Republican 
rank-and-file sentiment on possible 1944 
Presidential candidates, a Gallup poll this 
week gave Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York 37 per cent of the votes—1 per cent 
less than last month but still topping the 
list; Willkie, 28 per cent; MacArthur, 15; 
Bricker, 10; Stassen, 7; Saltonstall, 2, and 
Warren, 1. 


Pigs and Bristles 


Midwest Governors Bridle 
at Dewey’s ‘Eat-’"Em’ Idea 


Into the ornate, red and gold hearing 
room of the Ohio State Office Building 
in Columbus last week trooped as many 
governors as ever assembled under one 
roof. All but 10 of the 24 Democratic and 
24 Republican state executives showed up. 
Notable and worried absentees were Re- 
publican Gov. Harry F. Kelly of Mich- 


* igan, who had come but rushed home 


when race riots exploded in Detroit (see 
page 35), and Democratic Gov. Charles 
Edison of New Jersey, who stayed away 
for fear that during his absence the Re- 
publican-dominated state legislature might 
play hob with some of his pending nom- 

The occasion was the 35th annual Gov- 
ernors’ Conference on state problems, 
this year centering on the prosecution of 
the war and postwar plans. The governors 
duly aired some of their troubles, Their 
chief accomplishment was adoption of a 
proposal by Gov. Herbert B. Maw of 
Utah, to lobby in Congress for the postwar 
return of state powers surrendered to the 
Federal. government for the duration (see 
Perspective) . 

But even more than that, the confer- 
ence’s big interest was political. It brought 
together about as many Presidential hope- 
fuls as will likely assemble before the 1944 
conventions. These were Republicans, of 
course, since Mr. Roosevelt is by now re- 

as a shoo-in. for the Democratic 
nomination. Among GOP favorite sons in 
Columbus were Earl Warren of California, 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, 
John W. Bricker—the host governor of the 
conference—and Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York. 

New York’s smiling, brush-mustached 
young chief executive, still top man in 
Gallup polls on Republican prospects 

















NAVEN GS BONDS 


NEVER ABSENT... 
eee NEVER LATE... 

eee FOR 58 YEARS 
That is the amazing record of 
Albert Vragel, Bausch & Lomb 
Emery Department foreman. This 
spirit, in the bearts of millions 
of America’s war workers, can go 
far to hasten the bour of Victory. 


Knowing how...and Showing how 


Building optical in- 
struments is a job 
for skills built on 
experience. Bausch 
& Lomb has the 
skills, and the experience. Albert Vragel, 
emery expert, is one of 39 men and 
women who, with 50 years or more at 
Bausch & Lomb, have helped America 
through three wars. They are part of the 
remarkable organization known as the 
“arly Settlers—the Bausch & Lomb 25- 
year-service club—whose 518 members 
alone represent collectively more than 


22,000 years of specialized experience. 

Such experience is irreplaceable today. 
It indicates why Bausch & Lomb was 
ready, when war clouds gathered over 
Europe, to supply the United Nations 
with the optical instruments of war. It 
provides the “know-how,” too, to meet 
ever-increasing production demands, by 
training thousands of new workers .. . 
for our own plant and plants of other 
manufacturers, to whom we have made 
available Bausch & Lomb specifications, 
methods and experience for production 
of certain military optical instruments. 


Bausch & Lomb experience, skills and 
facilities are devoted today to the pro- 
duction of range finders, binoculars, anti- 
aircraft finders—to the tools of modern 
war. After Victory, these resources will 
lead in the interpretation of optical . 
science to the needs of a finer new world. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCAT.ON, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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easily stole the show with his late en- 
trances, early departures, and his volu- 
bility. While his colleagues were out on 
a picnic the day before the conference be- 
gan, Dewey entertained the press with 
an hour-long running attack on the Ad- 
ministration’s “unspeakably bad” policies. 
In his formal conference address, he 
braved the displeasure of Midwestern farm 
governors by telling them what their farm 
policy ought to be: to kill and eat their 
hogs and thereby release feed for New 
York’s cows and chickens. 

During the snappy give-and-take that 
followed, the Midwesterners had their in- 
nings. “Does the Governor of New York 
advocate the killing of little pigs?” queried 
Gov. Henry F. Schricker of Indiana. 
“Yes,” came the reply. “I should advocate 
the immediate execution of your pigs 
which are robbing my state of corn, but 
I advocate that you eat them instead of 
plowing them under.” Dewey then warned 
that unless the East got needed grain 
from the Middle West it would have to 
turn to Canada for its grain and upset 
“the mutuality of trade relations between 
the East and Central States.” To this Gov. 
Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma snapped: 
“We in the Midwest have a different con- 
cept of the mutuality that has existed be- 
tween these regions over the past ten 
years. We would find new trade routes to 
get the industrial products for which we 
have paid tribute to the Eastern States all 
the years of our history.” 

Had the New York governor’s frankness 
helped his political future? Some thought 
his candor indicated that he really was 
not a candidate for 1944. But at least one 
Midwestern governor, the Democratic 
Kerr, disapproved: “His approach will get 
him neither votes nor corn in the Middle 
West.” In an informal poll, twelve Re- 
publican governors agreed: asked about 
their first choice for the 1944 GOP nom- 
ination, six preferred Willkie, four Bricker, 
and only two Dewey. . 


NATION 


Bombardment 


Citizens of Grand Junction, Colo., a 
town of 10,000 population about 200 miles 
southwest of Denver, were jarred from 
their sleep at two o’clock Sunday morning 
by the crash of explosives and the whine 
of bullets and shell fragments through the 
streets when two freight cars, loaded with 
munitions, caught fire in the railroad yard. 
The bombardment, which according to a 
local observer “reached a battlefront cre- 
scendo,” lasted until 5:30 a.m. 

Many of the townspeople believed that 
they were undergoing an enemy attack, 
and panic was heightened when city of- 
ficials sounded a steady blast on the fire 
siren—the signal for an air raid. Several 
houses were punctured by particles of steel, 
but actual damage was small. Seven were 
injured, including Charles Downing, the 
fire chief, who had his right arm amputated 
after he was struck by part of a shell 
which exploded $0 feet away. The origin 


. of the fire was unknown. 
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Newsweek Synthetic Waac Samples 
Six-Day Slice of Training Routine | 


When the Army invited NEwsweek to 
assign a woman writer to take a six-day 
tour of duty with the Waacs, going 
through the entire beginning routine ex- 
cept for taking the oath and shots in the 
arm from the medicos, we assigned Vera 
Clay of our Washington Bureau to do the 
job. The story which carries Miss 
Clay’s random impressions of life among 
the lady soldiers who are releasing men for 
combat duty. 


Along with fourteen other magazine, 
radio, and newspaper -women, I learned 
firsthand what it means to become a Waac, 
With us on the train from Washington to 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., were seventeen awe- 
struck and tired regular Waac recruits. 
These regulars had taken the oath of alle- 
giance. We were just synthetic Waacs on 
a six-day junket. The Army saw to it, 
though, that we received a concentrated 
version of training. They put us through 
the paces at double time. 


En Route: The first thing I learned 
about the Army was its traveling regula- 
tions: two in a lower and one in an upper 
berth. I was assigned to a lower but ad- 
justed myself quickly to the rigors of war. 
Our regular Waac recruits were model 
Pullman travelers. They gazed into space 
and were very quiet—probably from fa- 
tigue. 

My second lesson was a lecture from 








Official U.S. Army 
Waac for a week: Vera Clay 


the Waac lieutenant in charge. She stood 
at the head of the aisle and intoned these 
rules: “There is a bar car. You may go 
there, but please drink soft drinks or only 
beer. Be careful of the strangers you talk 
to, and always remember that you are a 
Waac.” I went to the bar with another 
representative of the free press. We played 
a chaste game of rummy, drank two lemon- 
ades (with cherries), and talked to one 
stranger—an Army public-relations major 
assigned to accompany us on the trip. 
Before 11 p.m. (bed time for the Waiics).. 
we started to undress all over the place 
only to discover a very surprised. colonel 
and a somewhat shocked general in the 
vicinity—the only male fringe on the pet- 
ticoat contingent. 

At 10:30 a.m. we pulled into Chatta- 
nooga, hot, disheveled, and dusty. We 
were broken in gently and escorted with 
pomp and ceremony to an Army truck. 
The truck had all the maneuverability of 
a jeep with the same back-breaking re- 
sults. When we stopped at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, a soldier helped us down. He said- 
that in five months he had held 3,000 
Waacs in his arms and judged the average 
weight to be ar unofficial 185 pounds. He 
looked happy in his job. 


Arrival: We were dumped at the 
Checking Station for our first “at camp” 
lesson in the military. We lined up at at 
tention in a shifting, zigzagging line. We 
learned then that if a fly set- 
tles on a Waac’s nose, it stays. 
Checking~- Station routine is 
snappy and to the point. Here 
we signed our names for the 
umpteenth time, received a 
United States Army comb, a 
toothbrush scientifically sealed 
in cellophane, three man-sized 
turkish towels, and name 
cards. We had the essentials— 
we were in. Then: “Get your 
bags, girls. You’re going to 
your Reception Battalion 
Company.” 


{ Early stages of becoming a 
Waac are done to the rhythmic 
cadence of COMPANEEE, (pause, 
throw your weight slightly for- 
ward, but don’t topple over) 
FORWARD MARCH—TWO, THREE. 
FOUR. DON’T RUSH THE CAD- 
ENCE, GIRLS. KEEP I-T D-O-W-N, 
TWO, THREE, FOUR. IN 
CLINE TOWARD THE LEFT, TWO, 
THREE, Four, It’s a sing-song 
drone but soon you fail to 
navigate on your own power 
unless you are propelled by 
this beat. Someone told me 
later that I was expected to 
cover 120 steps to the minute 




















pha before in history has food 
figured so much in American 
calculations. 


Today we are a rationed nation, shar- 
ing our food with our boys abroad 
and their comrades-in-arms. 


In order that there may be food for 
all, the railroads not only are moving 
great quantities from canneries, pack- 
ing plants, fruit and vegetable areas but 
are sending thousands of cars into the 
harvest fields to haul millions of 


% 32,892 in the Armed Forces. 


31 bave Riven their lives for * * 
ir country, 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS ANT STAMPS 


Bringing ta Te HARVEST 


...SO VITAL TO VICTORY! 


bushels of grain—your daily bread. 


You may wonder how the railroads 
can take on so big a job as the harvest 
these days and still keep the war effort 
rolling. Here is the answer in one 
word— cooperation. 


The railroads work together. While 
crops are still ripening in the fields, 
their plans are already laid. When 
harvesting starts, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road contributes a share of its freight 
cars, along with other railroads, to 









PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 





the great American car “pool”...and 
there’s a reserve army of cars all 
mobilized to move the crops to ele- 
vators and ship sidings. 


Result: Plenty of cars for agriculture, 
the load evenly distributed among 
many railroads. 


It is this sort of teamwork, going on 
every day, that is enabling the rail- 
roads to do for their country what 
United States Senator Clyde M. Reed 
of Kansas described as “the most 
phenomenal job in their history.” 





MORE POWER FOR TANKS TODAY- 
CHEAPER POWER FOR AMERICA 


MERICA’S tanks pack a power- 

ful push as well as a powerful 

punch. And more times than most 

people know, this push comes from 
a General Motors Diesel Engine 


What’s more, you'll also find these 
rugged, hard-working power plants 
in landing barges, patrol vessels, mil- 
itary trucks, construction tractors 
and many other wartime jobs where 
sturdy dependability is 

required. 


They burn cheaper fuel 
and use less of it—operate 
with a minimum of atten- 
tion. 


Of course the needs of 
war are taking every en- 


L 


GENERAL MOVORS 


gine that even our expanded pro- 
duction can make, but when peace 
comes America will profit—through 
low-cost power for many new appli- 
cations. 


So while now GM Diesels are adding 
strength to America’s fighting arm, 
they will be one of the important 
contributions to better days after 
victory is ours. 


TOMORROW! 


With each war there seems to 
develop a new era in trans- 
portation. And in this one 
there is the epoch-making 
General Motors Diesel Loco- 
motive, tried, proved and 
providing a new pattern of 
transportation, keyed to the 
&reater days ahead. 


| ENGINES. ....15 to 250 H.P......DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 


ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES. ...............+++++sELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Ill. 
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and lift my tired feet @ inches from the 
ground when FE marked time. 

q We waited in a queue to have chow 
dished up. It was good, solid chow (beef 
stew, succotash, mixed-green salad, bread, 
rich butter, marble cake, water, topped off 


from a large aluminum tray, conveniently 
divided into compartments. After mess I 
elbowed my way to the door where three 
oversized garbage cans stood. Carefully, I 
dumped the liquids into one can, the solids 
into another, and stray papers into a 
third; stacked all the silverware (imita- 
tion) , deposited the tray, and was happily 
exiting when one of the KP (Kitchen Pa- 
trol) detail called me back. I had thrown 
some of the solids into the liquids. Pen- 
alty: I had to fish it out by hand. 


q At the clothing warehouse we were 
measured for fit. In one hand we clutched 
“civvies.” With the other we contorted— 
our perspiring bodies into skirts, shirts, 
bilious cotton stockings, and olive-drab 
underwear. I insisted I wore a size 10;- 
the Army insisted I wore a size 12. In 
less than an hour we were tightly sealed 
and delivered Waacs, checked out of the 
warehouse in shirt, skirt, and tie harness, 
with regimental headgear firmly planted 
half way between the hairline and brow, 
legs swathed in cotton, and feet in brown, 
low-heeled boats (mine were % size too 
large, 1 size too wide). Though I felt 
strait-jacketed in my uniform I discovered 
that the regular Waacs love them. They 
gripe loudly about the fit but gallantly 
sing: “And her favorite dress was red—oh 
me, oh my, that ain’t G.I.” In general, the 
regular trainees seem straightforward, co- 
operative, and cheerful. Their spirit of 
camaraderie is a cross between Girl Scout 
loyalty and feverish faith in the Waac. 


q At an orientation lecture we learned 
about saluting. There are 29 do’s and 
don’ts in saluting. For instance, it’s G.I. 
(OK) to peer into an automobile and sa- 
lute if an officer is in it. It isn’t G.I. to 
stop dead in your tracks. Salute officers, 
the colors, etc., etc. But don’t salute if 
your arms are full. It’s undignified. 


§ Waacs have learned the Army technique 
for discarding cigarettes. Split them down 
the center, scatter the tobacco to the 
winds, roll up the white paper, and toss 
them away like spitballs, This complicated 
maneuver saves “police duty” later—a po- 
lite term for hand collection of trash. 


{ At five-thirty of the first day we “fell 
out” for retreat—one of the most impres- 
sive and beautiful sights at Waac camp. 
Headed by an eighteen-piece band, com- 
pany after company of Waacs, more than 
5,000 strong marched smartly in step. 
Waacs march with precision, take pride 
in their company guidons. 


{| After supper Waacs write letters, go to 

the Post movies, the Service Club (where 

there are many Waacs and few soldiers) , 

attend language classes, or just sit. We 
¢ \ 





Official U. S.-Army photo 


The synthetic Waacs weren’t so chipper when they started out. Here Vera Clay 
(second from left, seated) typifies the rather woebegone mood 


~ 


just sat exhausted outside the latrine—the 
all-important meeting place in Army life. 
The little leisure Waacs have is spent in 
and around the latrine where they wash, 
iron, do their hair, etc. All grapevine ru- 
mors originate there. We watched them 
hang their clothes and listened to them 
talk. When a button hung loosely from 
my shirt. next day I found out the all- 
importance of attending to uniforms and 
other tidy details. Fingering the limp but- 
ton, a lieutenant said: “Do you want 
this?” I said yes. She tore it off and 
handed it to me. If I’d said no the same 
thing would have happened. 


{ Before bedtime we had to learn how 
to make Army beds. They can be made 
three ways: the white way, the brown way, 
the pie-bed way. Brown is for weekdays— 
square corners, a 6-inch space from top 
of bed to blanket—the blanket covers the 
pillow. White is for Saturday inspection— 
square corners, a 6-inch » meticulous- 
ly measured with the G.I. toothbrush. (ex- 


actly 6 inches) , and a great deal of hocus- . 


pocus with the pillow and the top sheet. 
Pie bed is the bed your companions play- 
fully make for you. It is a mess. 


q I disintegrated into bed feeling sorry for 
my aching legs and tortured feet and 
promptly fell asleep. An hour later I heard 
voices shouting: “FALL OUT FOR FIRE DRILL, 
FALL OUT FOR FIRE pritt!” With nothing 
but what God gave me on my back, I 
stumbled out of bed, wrapped myself 
Hiawatha-fashion in a blanket and really 


“fell out.” Outside were those few who 
are always on time. The rest of the girls 
looked like startled fawns. Because I was 
two minutes late, we had to repeat the drill. 


In the Army: The second day and 
days thereafter were routine. The tempo 
was faster than a six-day bicycle race: 


6 am.—Cannon shot to wake you 

6:17—Lights glare on in barracks 

6:30—After a masterful struggle 
you are dressed and at attention 

7—March to mess 
‘ %:30—Make beds, wash latrines, 
dust, police grounds 

8-12—Classes and ciose-order drill 

12—More chow 

1-4:30—Classes and physical edu- 
cation 

5-5: 30—Mess 

9—Lights out in barracks 

11—Bed check (and you had bet- 
ter be there) 


{ Stage No. 2 of processing: We said “ah” 
to the doctor and taxed our minds for 
three hours taking the AGCT (Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test) and radio and 
mechanical ‘aptitude tests. The dot-dash- 
dot, dash-dash-dot coming from the phono- 
graph sounded like a whippoorwill to me 
and if you have aptitude you are sup- 
posed to be able to distinguish the differ- 
ence in sounds. I have no aptitude. On 
the mechanical aptitude I recognized an 
egg beater and a hammer but wasn’t sure. 
By this time I had developed an inferiority 
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-o-all branches of industry unite 
to maintain peak production 


The PM Plan is helping thousands 
of busy executives—where it counts 
most. Helping them maintain con- 
tinuous wartime production... 
helping keep plant electrical sys- 
tems operating efficiently ...des- 
pite shortages in essential wiring 
equipment. 

If you aren’t already safeguard- 
ing production with the aid of this 
Anaconda Preventive Maintenance 





HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain close 
contact with their industrial power customers, 
despite lack of something to sell. It gives utility 
management the basis for a service program that 
definitely helps their power customers. Offers 
utility a chance to do even more towards further- 
ing the war effort. 


OVER 11,000 PMMANUALS 
OVER 50 PM CAMPAIGNS 


spearheading vital. 
industrial maintenance program 





Plan, mailthe coupon for full details. 
Mi 





HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 


The PM Plan helps uncover weak spots in 
electrical systems before trouble develops. 
Makes all Personnel i in plant, maintenance 
and conservation conscious. Provides 
practical “tools” to forestall—as well as 
foresee—would-be work stoppages. Helps 
Maintain continuous wartime production. 





Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 
his most important wartime job—indus- 
trial plant maintenance. Helps him keep 
business going and organization together 
during construction lull... helpskeep old 
customers, gain new ones, despite lack of 
products to sell . .. puts himin leadership 
role for furthering the war effort. 4210 
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guarding wartime production. 
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~ complex. wv se knowing this, rushed 


me IN CADENCE for d personal- 
ity interview. In hushed tones, the inter- 
viewer and I discussed my hobbies, occu- 
pation, background, etc., which were all 
scrupulously entered on the record. 


| We went to several classes: defense 
against chemical warfare, current events, 
and social hygiene. In social hygiene we 
learned with a shock that civilians are 
more concerned about Waac morals than 
are the Waacs themselves. Waacs get a 
series of straightforward lectures on social 
diseases. Any woman who has pride or de- 
cency, we were told, will avoid promiscu- 
ity. For every Waac we saw at a hotel, 
in a bar, or strolling in the woods, we saw 
50 who were spending Saturday evening 
in their barracks busily engaged ironing 
their shirts.” 


After a week at Fort Oglethorpe I came 
back to Washington and brought with me 
a new and profound respect for the Waac. 
Personally, I can smartly salute the colors 
at six paces, march in formation without 
tripping, make a snappy bed, and iron a 
shirt. To be a Waac requires plenty of 
stamina and courage. The process is 
tough, the work hard, the discipline stern. 
a doesn’t bother the Waacs—they 
love it. 


Bobby’s Bastille 


Robert Pinckney, 16-year-old son of a 
doctor, is the go-gettingest citizen of Har- 
vard, Neb. (population, 704). He made 
headlines from coast to coast last week by 
claiming he owned the town jail. 

During the early spring, young Pinck- 
ney, who left school in his senior year to 
help his father, had looked around for a 
place to plant his Victory garden. He 
bought four lots at a tax sale May 11 for 
$6. The jail stood on one of them. 

Before long Robert handed the town 
fathers a surprise: he warned that the 
town was using his property, and he would 
demand rent. They told him that the jail 
had been included in the sale by mistake 
and that his deed was worthless because 
municipal property is non-taxable and can’t 
be sold for taxes. Bob was firm. The jail, he 
said, had belonged to a builder and was 
merely leased to the town. Troubled, the 
town fathers called in a surveyor. He con- 
firmed Robert’s claim. 

Last Tuesday night Robert appeared at 
the town council meeting to demand for- 
mally that Harvard buy back the jail for 
$40 and pay $20 back rent. He was all set 
to state his case: “I’ve got a warranty deed, 
and it’s good as gold. It’s a swell jail. It 
has a $-foot concrete floor, two rooms, elec- 
tric lights, and running water: To my 
knowledge there have been sixteen drunks 
lodged in the jail, and I’m entitled to rent 
for use of my property.” 

However, the annoyed council quickly 
adjourned before young Pinckney could be 
heard—but not ‘before they had voted to 
fire his father, Dr. C. E. Pinckney, the 
town physician. The doctor shrugged it 
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ROHR craftsmen bridge the gap between power 


PARTS sz ASSEMBLIES 


plant and airplane with thousands of intricate oper- 


ations which include both manufacture and assembly. 


The painstaking precision of their work contributes 
to the stamina and reliability of many of America’s fa- 


mous bombers, cargo carriers and giant patrol planes. 


Day and night on Rohr’s production lines, huge mo- 
tors move forward to meet the ever increasing tempo 
_of the war’s demands . . . a tempo matched by the 
‘high spirit of Rohr Production Fighters who know 
that speed in the factories saves lives at the front! 


HELPING TO WRITE 


THE STORY OF TOMORROW 
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Awarded to the Detroit and 
Muskegon Plants of Continental 
Motors Corporation for High 
Achievement. 





[ontinental Motors (orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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off: “I’m not sorry to lose that job!” But 
Robert, although lawyers thought he had 
no legal legs to stand on, threatened to 
sue. 


Subsidectomy | 
Congress Operates on Program 


as Farm Bloc Applies Pressure 


Pro-subsidy forces applied heavy pres- 
sure. Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
warned a newly formed Congressional 
Committee to Protect the Consumer that 
a ban on subsidy payments to roll back 
food prices would force labor to seek the 
scrapping of the Little Steel formula and 
thus would ruin the entire hold-the-line 
price structure. 

Presiderit Roosevelt at his press con- 
ference warned that if Congress took the 
brakes off the current price setup, it alone 
would bear 100 per cent of the responsi- 
bility for the inflation to follow. 

But Congress was in no mood to listen. 
Strong farm-bloc and food-industry lobby- 
ing argued that subsidy payments would 
(1) spur inflation by giving the consumer 
more food for less money at a time when 
purchasing power should be “sopped up,” 
(2) deny the food distributor his “histori- 
cal” margin of profit, and (3) put future 
generations in debt even though consum- 
ers now could afford to pay higher prices. 

Congress then proceeded to hand the 

Administration a defeat almost as crush- 
ing—though not yet as complete—as its 
overriding of the anti-strike-bill veto (see 
page 31): 
{ To a bill extending the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for two years, the 
House added an amendment by Rep. Jesse 
P. Wolcott of Michigan, banning subsidy 
payments for any roll-backs except for ob- 
ligations already incurred. Wolcott’s 
amendment had been framed for him by 
farm leaders. 


4 A day later the Senate passed the same 
bill with a similar amendment, also a prod- 
uct of the farm bloc, and offered by Sen. 
George D. Aiken, Vermont Republican. 
The rider barred any subsidy payments to 
roll back prices on agricultural commodities 
unless specifically authorized by Congress. 
' A conference later would work out dis- 
crepancies between the two amendments. 
Then Congress would put up to the Presi- 
dent the choice between approving the ban 
on subsidies or vetoing it and along with 
it the CCC’s appropriation (see Washing- 
ton Tides) . 


q{ In a rousing vote of confidence in War 
Food Administrator Chester C. Davis, the 
House Agricultural Committee reported 
out a bill giving him full power over the 
entire national food program. But the ac- 
tion came too late. On Monday of this week 
Davis resigned (see page $1). He gave as 
his reasons an inadequate grant of author- 
ity and belief that the Administration 
subsidy program would not control_ in- 
flation unless it was accompanied “by cur- 








/IV INDUSTRY 


In 194?, M-H/Brown Electronics will usher in a 
new day in the peacetime manufacturing world. 
In the processing of steel, oil, ceramics, textiles, 
paper, rubber, foods — to name but a few — 
M-H Electronics will reduce spoilage to a mini- 
mum, smooth out production, improve effici- 
ency ... Applied by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
and M-H/Brown engineers, M-H Electrons have 
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now gone to war in plane, tank and ships, as 


well as in manufacturing processes in war pro- 
duction plants. But watch and wait for their 
peacetime march to the aid of Industry. M-H 
Electrons are coming! Minneapolis-Honeywell 
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rent tax and savings programs that .drain 
off excess buying power, and by tight 
control and management of the food sup- 
ply.” He concluded: “We do not have in 
this country anything approaching these 
conditions.” 

Davis himself had told the White House 
that if he were to be food administrator 
in fact as well as in name he must have 
this power; otherwise he might resign. He 
was riled, for instance, over the fact that 
the OPA subsidies were originally an- 
nounced without consulting him. But 
President Roosevelt was still standing pat. 
He told his press conference he had no 
intention of naming anyone food czar. 


Capital’s Carmen Path 


Madams and prosecuting attorneys, strict 
interpreters of the double-standard in sex, 
traditionally protect the names of male 
clients of loose ladies. Nevertheless, foreign 
diplomats and Army and Navy officers 
squirmed in Washington last week—and 
the weather wasn’t to blame. 

For on trial went Mrs. Carmen Beach 
Martin, 29, a rumba dancer arid dress-shop 
owner. The charge was violation of the 
Mann Act which in the District of 
Columbia applies to the transportation of 
girls for immoral purposes within the 
District itself. She was accused of operat- 
ing a call house, sending out girls to 
customers in the capital’s swankier hotels, 
at fees of $15 to $50 per assignment. 

But, true to tradition, the prosecution 
cautioned Mrs. Martin to mention no 
names. And though she spoke freely of 

“Ambassadors,” “Certain Chinese diplo- 
matic gentlemen,” “an Army captain,” “A 
naval commander,” “an architect,” and 
an ordinary “gambler,” she insisted these 
were merely “social acquaintances.” Hand- 
somely though curiously garbed in a white 


evening gown—she said she even wore such — 


gowns to the racetrack—Mrs. Martin 
steadfastly denied any wrongdoing. 

More effective than her denials and those 
of her husband, Charles Martin, a phar- 
macist in the Navy, was the testimony of 
the voluptuous Dorothy Smitley, 22, wife 
of a soldier and mother of an infant son. 
She worked for Mrs. Martin first as a 
seamstress. She said she drifted into 
prostitution at her employer’s urging, un- 
der the name of Dolores Christiana. Mrs. 
Martin, she said, made the dates, paid 
her taxicab fare, and collected half her 
earnings. 

Her clients, the ex-seamstress testified, 
included a well-known member of a South 
American Embassy who was entertained 
“sometimes .as often as three times a 
week.” 

At the end, the all-male jury convicted 
Mrs. Martin on one of four counts—a 
visit she and Mrs. Smitley paid to a ho- 
tel, where they breakfasted with an Army 
officer and a civilian and later “enter- 
tained” them. Mrs. Martin was denied 
bail, pending appeal. Facing a maximum 
sentence of a $5,000 fine, five years in jail, 
or both, Mrs. Martin wept hysterically. 
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Ickes’s Field Marshal 


The man on whom Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes relies for counsel, 
information, and guidance in the current 
coal-mine crisis is his 33-year-old Under 
Secretary, Abe Fortas. Fortas has done 
the groundwork and has been in on all the 
negotiations with miners and mine own- 
ers since Ickes, as Solid Fuels Administra- 
tor, first was given operating control of the 
mines, and his judgment carries weight. 

Though the battle is admittedly far from 
won, Fortas said last week: “I’m proudest 
of the actions we didn’t take, of the things 
we didn’t do.” Working on plans that 


eventually had to be discarded took as» 


much out of him, however, as detailing 
the final programs. By last week he was 
dog-tired and down with a bad cold. “If 
we keep on having coal strikes every 30 
days,” he told Ickes, “we’re simply not 
going to be able to stay on our feet.” 
Actually, Fortas is noted for regularly 
working fifteen hours a day, and for an 
unending ability to take it. When he orig- 
inally came to Washington in 1933 to join 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, for instance, he worked through his 
first three days and nights without sleep. 
In his government career he has earned 9 





Harris & Ewing 
Fortas runs interference for Ickes 


reputation as a hard fighter and a man to 
get things going. “It’s been my misfor- 
tune,” Fortas says, “to be yanked out of 
a job as soon as the work gets routine.” 


Violinist: Abe Fortas was born in 
Memphis, Tenn., the son of a skilled cab- 
inetmaker. He worked his way through 





the local Southwestern University by play- 
ing the violin in jazz orchestras, then went 
on to Yale Law School because his father 
wanted him to. There he became a pro- 
tégé of William O. Douglas, now Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Some eight 
months after graduation, Fortas took over 
some of Douglas’s courses in administra- 
tion and corporation finance. 

From the time he worked on the AAA 
almost until he went to Interior, Fortas 
shuttled between New Haven and Wash- 
ington, gradually spending more time in 
the capital. He wound up as general coun- 
sel for Ickes’s new Bituminous Coal Di- 
vision, built on the ashes of the inept 
Bituminous Coal Commission. In the liqui- 
dation of the commission a batch of ap- 
pointees sponsored by John L. Lewis had 
been thrown out, so Lewis took a distaste 
to the new outfit and its spark plug, Fortas. 
Nevertheless, Fortas helped establish the 
minimum prices the law demanded, success- 
fully defended the division in law suits, 
and saw it upheld by the Supreme Court. 

After a turn as chief of Interior’s Power 
Division, Fortas was boosted a year ago 
to Under Secretary, in charge of person- 
nel, the budget, and liaison with Con- 
gress. For this work Fortas has unusually 
good contacts on the Hill. As a side in- 
terest, he has taken over supervision of 
the previously neglected Division of Ter- 
ritories. He helped work out food ship- 
ments to Puerto Rico, sponsored negoti- 
ations for gubernatorial elections there, 
and joined with the Department of Justice - 
in ending military government in Hawaii. 
Now .he’s holding talks on postwar eco- 
nomic planning with the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Government in Washington. 


Adviser No. 1: But Fortas’s main 
function at Interior is as Ickes’s field mar- 
shal. He is the first Under Secretary to 
get along with the boss and make his advice 
stick. Ickes has a way of discussing knotty 
problems with him and turning over to 
him a lot of work. Interior officials credit 
Fortas with being the first man in Wash- 
ington to see through the Elk Hills oil 
deal (NEWSWEEK, June 28). 

Abe Fortas has a temper and a salty 
vocabular. but they seldom show when 
it is vital for him to be kid-gloved and 


diplomatic. Physically he is slight, hazel- 


eyed, and big-eared. 

Carol Fortas, his wife, is a vivacious, 
pretty woman and a first rate tax lawyer 
for the Department of Justice. They live 
in a Victorian brick Georgetown house 
which Abe Fortas is forever painting or 
filling with furniture he builds himself. 
Their parties are generally informal and, 
like other Georgetown evenings, are re- 
plete with shop talk. On the third floor 
there are almost always one or more visi- 
tors who came to dinner a month or two 


, back and never got around to leaving. 














OHN engineers, engaged entirely on war 

work, foresee great changes in post-war 
homes of the future. Wider use of light alloys 
will make possible greater beauty, simplified 
architecture, and lowered costs. Girders, pillars, 
and innumerable beautifying effects made of 
light alloys produced by Bohn, will mean new 
designs for more attractive living. Remember 
the name Bohn—headquarters for light alloys 
and their many advanced applications. 
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Divil a Corpse Was Stacked 


in E1re’s Peaceful Election 


De Valera Lost 7 Seats, 
Cosgrave 8 to Small Parties; 
Coalition Now Probable 


Associated 
Cosgrave and De Valera both lost in the Irish elections 


NEWSWEEK sent Al Newman, one of its 
war correspondents in Britain, to Dublin 
to cover the Irish election last week. He 
sent the following report not only on the 
election but also on what life is like in one 
of the strangest neutrals in this war. 


It’s telling the truth I am now when I 
say that the first general election in five 
years in Eire was as quiet as a grave en- 
tirely. Divil a corpse was stacked outside 
the polling places and even in Donny- 
brook, renowned for ancient scenes of vio- 
lence, not one shillelagh was raised in 
anger during this last week. 

It was a strange election devoid of ma- 
jor issues. The neutrality of Eire was not 
up for discussion since on that subject 
Irishmen are united now as never before. 
There might have been no vote at all had 
not William Cosgrave’s Fine Gael party 
demanded representation in a coalition 
Cabinet although an election is regularly 
scheduled every five years. But Prime 
Minister Eamon De Valera’s Fianna Fail 
party, holding a majority in the Dail, re- 
fused the coalition proposal. 

The Dail Eireann, with a full strength 
of 188 members, chooses the Taoiseach 
(pronounced Tayshock) or Prime Minis- 
‘ ter. Thus, to avoid concessions and coali- 
tions, the party in power must hold the 
majority of seats. Otherwise, the minority 
parties get together and make _ things 
mighty warm for the Taoiseach. The posi- 











Wide World 


tion of Labor and the other minority pa. - 
ties is opportunistic. They wring conces- 
sions from the major parties in return for 
support. . 

The Fianna Fail rested foursquare on 
De Valera’s record since he took office in 
1982 and on the motto: “He kept us out 
of war.” Cosgrave’s party attacked De 
Valera’s handling of rationing and price 
ceilings and other inevitable restrictions in 
a small country whch cannot live alto- 
gether self-sufficiently in a wartime world. 
As usual, the Labor party pronounced a 
plague on both their houses. 


Vote: De Valera made a final appeal 
before a huge crowd on the College Green 
the night before election. Throngs jammed 
the surrounding balconies and roofs of 
Trinity College and engulfed the air-raid 
shelters in the square. As customary, the 
Brooklyn-born Taoiseach addressed the 
multitude first in Gaelic and then in Eng- 
lish. Emphasizing that Ireland was. pass- 
ing through dangerous times he warned 


‘the voters against “taking a leap in the 


dark” by voting for any party other than 
Fianna Fail. 

At the same time Cosgrave made his 
last speech in Cork. William Dwyer, one 
of his supporters, attacked the Fianna 
Fail party m-what even for Ireland were 
strong terms: “Those buffoons hope to get 
into power by their filthy propaganda. 





This dirty, filthy, rotten pack of cowards 
and liars said they would apologize be- 
tween five and six o’clock tonight, and bv 
God they: will apologize.” This referred i« 
a rumor allegedly begun by the Fianna 
Fail party to the effect that Dwyer ha: 
fired a man in his employ for refusing to 
canvass for Cosgrave. 

The election day itself was cloudy, 
breezy, and cool. Your correspondent was 
awakened by a trio of barefoot tatter- 
demalions marching down Shelbourne 
Street bearing placards and singing: “Vote, 
vote, vote for Mister Somebody or Other” 
to the tune of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys Are Marching.” The polls opened at 
9 a.m. and closed at 9:30 p.m. Meanwhile 
business went on as usual. Shops and pubs 
were open. Traveling around the city I 
saw little indication that this day was any 


| different from any other. 


Very few people even bothered to get 
drunk. Along historic O’Connell Street, 
once leveled by a British gunboat which 
steamed up the Liffey River during the 
Easter Rebellion in 1916, there was some 
excitement. Candidate Alfie Byrne, the 
famous former Lord Mayor of Dublin, had 
hired two horse-drawn bandwagons, filled 
them with bagpipers, and set them rolling 
up and down past Nelson’s pillar all day. 
These were followed by tremendous waves 
of enthusiastic little ragamuffins who re- 
called that Alfie had been lavish with three- 


- penny bits during his term in office. 


De Valera voted in Dublin at 9:10 a.m. 
and then motored to his constituency, 
County Clare.-Cosgrave came up from Cork 
during the night and voted in Dublin and 
then returned to his constituency in Cork. 
Everyone votes where he lives, but he may 
become.a Dail candidate from any district. 

Voting is preferential and on the pro- 
portional representation plan. The count- 


ing of the vote began on the morning of’ 


June 28 and the returns began to come in 
that afternoon. The outlying islands voted 
the previous Friday. The full results of 
the last election were not known for some 
weeks because stormy weather had pre- 
vented the transport of the ballot boxes 
to the mainland. 

But the final returns came in rapidly 
last week, and they revealed a consider- 
able setback for De Valera. Fianna Fail 
representation dropped from 73 seats to 
66. Cosgrave’s Fine Gael party, however, 
also suffered a reduction from 40 seats to 
$2. The small parties were the gainers. The 
Farmers’ party jumped from none to 9 
seats; Labor from 10 to 17; and the In- 
dependents from 8 to 18. Now De Valera 


will probably have to take some of his | 


enemies into a coalition Cabinet. 


Haven: Ireland may not be flowing 
with milk and honey, but it is a Jand of 
steak and eggs in unbelievable abundance. 
To war correspondents, weary of the Spar- 
tan fare of London, it is a bit of heaven 
indeed, and some press bureaus maintain 
hotel accommodations here for men who 
need a rest cure. I left London at 8:15 
am. and arrived here at 9 a.m. the next 
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“GRANDDADDY” OF THE JEEP 


* 


tas A Marmon - Herrington 
All-Wheel-Drive converted Ford is 
credited with being the prototype of 
the army Jeep, by Earl Godwin in 
his Ford Motor Company’s radio 
program “Watch the World Go By,” 
on March 15th. 

In September 1936, Marmon- 
Herrington engineers produced their 
first half-ton passenger-carrying ve- 
hicle having power and traction ap- 
plied through all four wheels. This 
was a standard Ford “‘pick-up”’ 
truck converted to All-Wheel- Drive 
in the Marmon-Herrington plant. 
“The Jeep,’ said Earl Godwin, 


“merely applies the same principles 





of design to still smaller and lighter 
(14-ton) vehicles.” 

This company’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the war effort has not been 


production, although thousands of 


. trucks, tractors and tanks of our 
manufacture are now serving the 


United Nations on all fronts. Of far 
greater importance, in our opinion, 
have been the many “‘firsts” in con- 
cept and engineering developments 
which we have passed along to oth- 
ers having greater output facilities 
for actual production. 

The same genius which created 
the first conversions of mass-produc- 
tion vehicles to All-Wheel-Drive, the 
first high-speed track-laying tractor, 
and the first half-track truck with 
driving front axle, will provide out- 
standing advancements in civilian 
vehicles, too, after this war is won. 
Help speed “‘V” Day, the Bond sav- 


ings way! 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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A SLOWDOWN STRIKE 
tHatWorkmen | 
| Did Nor , Call ‘ 




















Assembly stopped—men waiting—precious hours lost. This slowdown 
wasn’t called by workmen—nor was it sabotage. 


A run of parts that wouldn’t fit caused the stoppage. It could have been 
prevented by an adequate gaging policy and inspection practice. 


Parts that don’t fit cause losses in production, wasted man hours, ex- 
cessive scrap and rework time that are many times what adequate 
inspection would have cost. 


* * * * * * * 


Sheffield, authorities in Dimensional Control, can help you formulate a 


sound gaging policy whereby you can gage 100% of your product 
at a cost insignificant in comparison to the expense of not doing it. 
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day after weary hours on the train and 
boat standing in-line for rigid customs 
and immigration inspections. 

It was worth the trouble though. Your 
correspondent made an immediate dash for 
Jammets, a world-famous restaurant, only 
to be told sadly by the waiter that lobster 
salad and peach melba were all he had 
left. All he had left! I nearly fell on his 
neck. It was one of the memorable meals 
of my life though I nearly spoiled the 
peach melba by weeping into it. Next day 
I had steak, and I would have had that 
melbaed too, but it was impractical. 

Dublin itself is hospitable, ingratiating, 
picturesque. Everything seems green— 
streetcars, buses, signs, and the Dublin 
mountains to the west. The absence of 
uniforms and the presence of young men 
in civilian clothes was in striking contrast 
to the England to which I was accustomed. 
The young men who are uniformed wear 
the light-green battle dress and maroon 
boots of the Irish Army. 

But it is the lights that impress you 
most after months of blackout, though only 
half of the street lights of the city are 
turned on owing to the power shortage. 
I stood and looked out the hotel window 
for hours at the sinful, wonderful blaze of 
illumination. 


Economics: Ireland is like a clock 
which slowly is running down. Its balance 
of trade—preponderantly in export of cattle 


. for the British Empire—is about even. But 


Eire cannot get raw materials for manu- 
facturers, and many of them have stopped 
operating. The groundswell of heavy in- 
dustry is entirely missing from Ireland’s 
business tide. Even nails and reinforcing 
steel for government-sponsored programs 
are getting scarce. Almost totally lacking a 
merchant navy, Eire cannot build the ships 
she so sorely needs to bring raw materials 
in because she cannot get the raw materials 
with which to build the ships. 

On the other hand, it is fortunate for 
the nation that the economy is based so 
firmly on agriculture, for, after all, food 
is one of the scarcest commodities in this 
part of the world. Meat and dairy products 
are plentiful. A small commerce with Sp>'n 
and Portugal brings oranges, lemons, and 
bananas—unheard-of delicacies in England. 
There was a minor potato shortage receii- 


ly when racketeers sold ordinary spuds #s 


seed potatoes to evade the ceiling price 
of 22 cents per 14 pounds. 

One thing which strikes the visitor from 
England is the profusion of goods in the 
shop windows. Even silk stockings are 


obtainable. Everyone here is wondering 
when the shops are going to start running * 


out of things, but the supplies under the 
merchants’ counters seem inexhaustible. 


me: “It is surprising how things turn up. 
They trust in the Lord here a lot. And 
they are right. If this war doesn’t last too 
long Eire will coast through easily and she 
will make it all right in any case.” 
Driblets of coal for the most vital in- 
dustries come from. Britain. Outside of 


‘As one American, long resident here, told ( 
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% YANKEE INGENUITY APPLAUDS THE FOOD INDUSTRY x 











































Unprecedented is the mighty task of getting the Nation’s 
food from producer to consumer in the most edible form, in 
greatest abundance, and in the shortest possible time. Thus, 
today America’s food processors and packers are. | 
this country’s most vital victory assets. 






RUSCO HELPS BRING 


FOOD TO MEALTIME TABLES 


For a long time now helping to prepare America’s food for market 
has been one of the many varied and diversified functions pet- 
formed by RUSCO. 





Right now RUSCO products in the food field are doing yeoman 
work in such ways as this: Manufacturers of Fruit Concentrates 
employ RUSCO waterproof and food acid proof conveyor belting. 
Vegetable and fruit packers depend upon RUSCO Centerbound 
White Cotton Belting and Flextek Conveyor Belting. Meat 
packers also use these two belts as well as RUSCO’S Sanilac 
conveyor belting. These same RUSCO standbys as well as RUSCO'S 
Glosstek coated conveyor belting are daily helping candy manu- 
facturers to turn out indispensable sweets for the armed forces 
and civilians. 


Today, RUSCO devotes its 112-year-old “Yankee Ingenuity” to 
our country’s battle needs. But quickly, after this victory as after 
four others in RUSCO’S history, you may look again with con- 
fidence to RUSCO for the newest and latest in precision-woven 
peacetime products. 














THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Precision Products» MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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that there is virtually none, and the people 
have gone back to burning turf for heating 
private homes. Thus, despite the River 
Shannon water-power development, elec- 
tric power is scarce and private consump- 
tion is pegged to the 1941 level. The signs 
in the hotels plead that you conserve 
power by ignoring the elevators. Mlumi- 
nating gas is turned off throughout the 
city except for a few hours around meal- 
time. 

Gasoline, too, is down to dribbles. There 
are fewer than 5,000 private cars as against 
54,000 in 1939. Most of these belong to 
doctors and many have been converted to 
charcoal. Streetcars, buses, and _ trains 
are packed. There is far less vehicular 
traffic in Dublin than in London though 
clouds of bicycles make crossing the 
streets perilous. There are more _horse- 
drawn vehicles of all descriptions than 
I have ever seen in my life. On one cab 
ride across the city, I took a flat-topped 
jaunting car. It was a little less iol than 
crossing the Irish Sea. 


Prices: Taxi rides cost double the Lon- 
don prices. The most trifling lift of a half 
mile will cost you a dollar. Aside from 
that, things are far cheaper than in Lon- 
don though it is estimated that prices 
have gone up 40 per cent over-all since 
1939, despite price ceilings on certain basic 


- agricultural commodities such as wheat. 


A whacking good meal in a fine restaurant 
will run $3 or so, but you can have al- 
most anything your heart desires except 
butter at lunch and dinner. Cigarettes 
are 34 cents a package and good Irish 
whisky $4 a quart. If the Irish knew what 
was libelously labeled Irish whisky and 
sold in London there would be another 
war. 

Only tea, sugar, and butter are rationed. 
Eire’s new domestic beet-sugar industry 
standing her in good stead for the 
limitation of sweets is extremely loose. 
Oranges are 20 cents each; butter, 45 cents 
a pound; raspberries and strawberries, also 
45 cents a pound. Bread is plentiful due 
to Ireland’s new wheat-raising program. 
Meat, fish, and eggs abound. 

Clothing and shoes are coupon-con- 
trolled, and the amounts work out to little 
more than one complete outfit a year. You 
can get a good pair of shoes for $6, a suit 
for $30, and a shirt for $3. Women’s 
clothing is also priced roughly at the same 
prices as those in prewar United States. 
Soap is rationed to two cakes a month. 
Hotels furnish none. 


People: Everybody in Dublin has rel- 
atives in New York and Boston and asks 
after them. The other chief topics of con- 
versation last week were the threatened 
coal strike in the United States and the 
race riots in Detroit. The peaceful Irish 
were shocked at both. 

John McCormack has retired to the 
Hotel Shelbourne here. I met him in the 
elevator. His health seems poor and his 
once golden voice has faded to a mere 
whisper. 


Jack Doyle, the Irish thrush, who once 
made the most unsuccessful boxing tour 
of the United States on record, fought in 
Dublin three weeks ago. A foine broth of 
a bye named Chris Cole chilled him in 
2:35 of the first round while he was ab- 
sent-mindedly smoothing his hair back. 


Now he is touring the countryside sing- . 


ing Irish ballads to the defenseless peas- 
antry. 

Racing is still the greatest sport and one 
of the biggest industries. Bookies abound 
under the name of turf accountants, and 
the business in sweepstakes tickets of all 
kinds is brisk. An overwhelming favorite 


. named the Phoenix won the Irish Derby 


at Curragh on June 24. 

Very few women here wear slacks. 
Newspapers have campaigned against 
them, and certain priests stop the offend- 
ing females on the streets to admonish 
them. 


The movies are still highly popular de- 


spite a censorship so severe that the 
title “The Gay Sisters” was changed to 
“The Gay Children” because the former 
suggested a band of roistering nuns. 

Laurence Olivier’s Two Cities company 
is causing great excitement in the local 
filming of “Henry the Fifth.” It hired 
some 500 extras, and all the men so em- 
ployed had to grow beards. One Dublin 
newspaper editorially is urging them to 
keep the beards after the completion of 
the film. 

De Valera’s campaign to teach the peo- 
ple Gaelic is having little success locally, 
though all signs in the city are bilingual. 
The telephone is telfon; school is scoil; 
mailbox is bosca; and, strangely enough, 
bus is simply bus. Note to future visitors: 
The Gaelic word for “down the hatch” is 
Salinte. 
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Curtain for Curtin? 


August Election May Bring It 
After House Spares Him, 27-26 


> 


Winter chill enveloped Canberra last 
week. Yet in the green leather chambers 
of the House of Representatives, the Aus- 
tralian political temperature boiled over as 
Members of Parliament debated the mo- 
tion of the Opposition leader, Arthur W. 
Fadden, expressing “no confidence” in 
Prime Minister John Curtin’s Labor gov- 
ernment. 

The picture drawn by “Fighting Fad- 
den” was bleak. Australia, he declared, was 
torn by industrial anarchy, ridden by hard- 
ships caused by unnecessary rationing, and 
handicapped in war by .administrative in- 
eptitude. Fadden was joined by. former 
Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies, who 
with suave tones and polished wit, casti- 
gated the Curtin regime. 

But the chief target of the opposition 
was Edward John (Eddie) Ward, Minis- 
ter for Labor and National Security, who 
once bitterly opposed sending of Austral- 
ian conscripts outside the country. This 
time Ward had put Curtin on the spot 
by claiming that the Opposition had 
planned to abandon all Australia north of 
a line drawn just above Brisbane at the 
time a Jap invasion was imminent last 
year. 

This embarrassed Curtin because, as he 
was forced to admit, the proposal had, 
come before his government, not his prede- 
cessor’s, as Ward charged, and had been 
rejected. That left Ward vulnerable, and 
his enemies jumped to the attack. Never 
discreet, “Eddie” lost his temper and told 
the House that the official documents did 





Curtin of Australia: His government survived by one vote 
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Cutting Tools to such high standards that 
they cut tougher metals than ever before — 
with greater precision—and at greater speed. 
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not prove the Brisbane line story because 
one vital paper was missing. 

At the Thursday-afternoon session, the 
Prime Minister announced that there was 
no document missing from the War Cabi- 
net file. Forced to withdraw his statement, 
Ward added that he was still convinced of 
the truth of his version. Seeing its chance, 
the Opposition demanded that a Royal 
Commission inquiry be conducted. To 
this Curtin had to agree, as well as to the 
suspension of Ward, pending the investi- 
gation. After more than 40 hours of tem- 
pestuous debate, Fadden’s “no confidence” 
motion was defeated by a margin of 
one vote—27-26. Immediately thereafter, 
Curtin announced that a general election 
would be held in August, probably on 
the 21st. 

A splash of color was provided when, 
soon after the big debate, Parliament 
switched back briefly to its earlier drama. 
Klieg lights blazed, while Curtin re-de- 
clared war on Japan. In a room in another 
part of the House, Menzies made a speech 
in which he told the world Australia was 
automatically at war with Germany. These 
shots were to be incorporated in a film 
which was being made for the American 


- Government called “Know Your Ally— 


Australia.” 
Significance———— 


Curtin’s greatest political weakness is 
his inability to discipline unruly followers, 
such as Ward. “Eddie” was extremely 
useful as a front man in holding the sup- 
port of the labor unions for the Labor 
party. But that phase of Ward’s useful- 
ness was virtually finished when left wing 
unions branded his old-time labor line of 
“no conscription for any overseas serv- 
ice” as opportunism. If Curtin is defeated 
in the August election, most of his sup- 
porters will lay the blame on Ward, who 
lost for the government the strategic ad- 
vantage with which it seemed certain to 
go to the voters until the events of last 
week, 


Excuse Please 


- It was a letter from abroad for the 
postmaster at Port Darwin, Australia, but 
Port Darwin had been strictly a military 
area since January 1942. So the curious 
mail superintendent at Adelaide broke 
open the envelope and found, to his amaze- 
ment, a message from Japan. Dated De- 
cember 1942, it was a routine complaint 
from the Kobe Postal Department: “Your 
dispatch No. 17 from Port Darwin to 
Kobe has not arrived. Please investigate.” 
The letter had apparently come through 
Russia and Turkey. 


African Patch-Up 


The crowd, held back by Algerian sol- 


_diers armed with submachime guns, cheered 


as car after car drew up in the courtyard of 
the Fromentin Villa on the outskirts of 
Algiers. It was the morning‘of June 22, 
and the French Committee for National 
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MILITARY victo- 
ries culminate on 
the field of battle. 
They begin at the 
forge, the factory, 
the shipyard, and 
on the farm. 





Chrysler Air Raid Siren 


Thus the horsepower that contrib- 
utes to the efficiency of war-time 
manufacture, agriculture or essential 
construction is contributing to victory 
just as surely as that which motivates 
actual fighting units. - 


The Chrysler Division, Chrysler 
Corporation, contributes horsepower 
both to the fighting and to the prepara- 
tions for fighting. Its industrial engines 
' are being applied 
to more than.a 
score of essential 
uses directly con- 
nected with the 
war effort. 





Among these 
uses are to furnish 
power for airport tractors, airport gang 
Mowers, arc welders used in many 


- 


Chrysler Marine Tractor 


[ BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ] 


kinds of construc-° 


tion, generator sets 
for firing cannon, 
industrial lift trucks, 
emergency fire- 
pumpers, air raid 
sirens, air compres- 
sors for a variety of 
uses, farm tractors, farm combines, 
mechanical shovels and buses. 


Bofors Anti-Aircraft-Gun 


In some cases, the United States 
Government is specifying Chrysler 
Industrial engines as the power plants 
in equipment it orders. They are meet- 
ing the drastic requirements of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 





WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION: 





Tractors powered by Chrysler Industrial Engines 
are extensively used by our Armed Forces for pulling ° 
airplanes into and out of hangars and repair shops 
as well as for other hauling jobs around air bases. 
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van OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 







Guards, O.C.D. and O.D.T. for all 
kinds of service at home and abroad. 


; Power, flexibility, and smoothness 
are combined in these engines. Their 
Super-finished parts insure long life 
and economy of operation under the 
most exacting conditions of widely 
diversified programs, 


Chrysler tank, 
automobile and ma- 
rine engines by the 4 
thousands also are — 
playing an important 
part in our vast war- 
time transportation, Chrysler Fire Pumper 








Industrial Engines + Marine Engines + Marine Tractors 


Navy Pontoons «+ Airplane Wing Panels - Anti-Aircraft Cannon Ports + Tank Engine Assemblies - Tank Parts 
Harbor Tugs - Fire Fighting Equipment + Air Raid Sirens + Gun Boxes - Searchlight Reflectors 





THE NATIONWIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR WARTIME TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 
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PLYTUBE—a new product, invades the strongholds of metals in Industry. 


PLYTUBE—developed by American science and ingenuity, is tubular ply- 

wood, comparatively non-critical and plentiful, bonded with synthetic resin— 

adaptable for many products and industrial applications previously served 
' by critical materials. 


PLYTUBE—so light, it floats on water—weight for weight, stronger than and 
superior to metals in many respects. 


PLYTUBE—is waterproof —rotproof—splinterproof—flame resistant— meets 
U. S. Army and Navy specifications.* 


PLYTUBE—is now used for Aircraft—Radio Masts—Tent Poles—Life Raft 
Oars—Electrical Conduit—Structural uses—Containers—Carrying Cases— 
Ski Poles—Furniture, etc. 


If you need to replace a critical material, save wdecoo* - rt: 
weight, or answer some other materials prob- roan nn ot 


lem, PLYTUBE engineers will gladly cooperate. Guy, ! 
*AN-G8 gs 


PLYMOLD CORPORATION © LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Liberation was scheduled to hold a plenary 
meeting to bring Generals de Gaulle and 
Giraud together on the ticklish army re- 
form issue. 

After the seventh committee member 
had arrived, however, there were no more 
cars. The two co-presidents of the com- 
mittee and chief protagonists failed to 
show up, along with four other members. 
Word was given out that General de Gaulle 
after informal nightly parleys that had con- 
tinued until dawn was sick with liver pains. 
But his sickness was probably of a diplo- 
matic nature, caused by a drastic Allied 
intervention in the unending squabble be- 
tween the two French generals. The com- 
mander-in-chief in the North African 
theater of war, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, was reported to have made it un- 
mistakably clear that these bickerings were 
hampering military operations. 

Having postponed the meeting until the 
afternoon, the indefatigable mediator, Gen. 
Georges Catroux, again went to work on 
his intransigeant colleagues. At 3 the 
plenary session was held, attended by all 
the commissioners, except Henri Bonnet, 
Commissioner for Information, who ar- 
rived that night from the United States. 

At the close of the three-hour meeting, 
a@ compromise formula was announced: 
Plans forthwith to unify the French forces 
scattered throughout the world’s second 
largest colonial empire were abandoned. 
Instead, it was agreed, the matter would 
be referred to a military committee of 
eight, selected by and responsible to the 
National Committee, for later action. 
Meanwhile Generals de Gaulle and Giraud 
would remain commanders-in-chief of their 
respective forces under the supreme 
authority of the National Committee. 


Amnesty: Dubbed by one. French 
observer “a settlement that settles noth- 
ing,” the compromise nonetheless permitted 
the committee to carry on its tasks as 
France’s provisional government. Meeting 
again on June 25, the committee appointed 
de Gaulle, Giraud, and their respective 
chiefs of staff as members of the military 
committee, abrogated the anti-Communist 
laws of Sept. 26, 1989, and granted am- 
nesty to all those condemned under these 
laws. Anticipating the liberation of France, 
the committee also created a special office 
and an advisory council for Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which the Nazis have formally in- 
corporated into the Reich. 

In spite of this truce, however, a marked 
coolness persisted between the two rival 
generals. They kept as aloof from each 
other as possible when they bade King 
George good-by on an Algerian airfield on 
June 24. 

Nevertheless, the air had been sufficient- 
ly cleared to enable Giraud to go ahead 
with plans for a visit to the United States 
shortly. The general’s forthcoming trip was 
announced in Washington this week by 
Stephen Early, White House secretary, 
who indicated that Giraud would come to 
this country in a military rather than a 
political capacity. 








' imported from Switzerland. If your toolin 





WHEN IT COMES TO 
CUTTING TEETH... 







Cutting teeth . . . properly . . . is an important job. And where gears are 
concerned—that’s whers.we come in! 


Even the smallest gear is 2nighty important part of the nation’s industrial 

war machine. It is vital, therefore, that each and every tooth be uniform. Hence, 
gear grinding today must comDwe ultra high precision with 

unquestioned dependability. ‘ 


As manufacturers and manufacturer& representatives of super precision machine tools and 
instruments, COSA Specialists are in \ position to show you how you can attain 
consistent accuracy and highest efficienc)\in your tooling operations, 

AND, at the same time, reduce cost, time axd labor. 








COSA CORPORATION is sole distributor for 
SIP (Societe Genevoise) Machines; Maag 
Gear Grinding Machines; Mikron Machines; 
and numerous other precision machines 
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problem is one that can be solved by hi 

precision methods, discuss it with sae af ae CO fA ¢C 
engineers. His broad experience may hold 

the answer. Write to the Cosa: Corporation . 

5000 Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Angry Congress Deals Labor 
Biggest Setback in 10 Years" 


Reversal of Roosevelt Veto 
Is Swift on Anti-Strike Bill 
but Fails to End Confusion 


John L. Lewis licked his. wounds in 
silence. The chiefs of the CIO and AFL 
hastily renewed their no-strike pledge. The 
;smaller fry of organized labor howled 
bloody murder. “You can’t do this to us,” 
they said in effect. But the Department 
of Justice already was drawing up in- 
structions to its law-enforcement agents 
throughout the country. 

It was popularly called an anti-strike 
law. The truth was, however, that it was 
far broader—a new era of labor relations 
was ushered in last Friday when Congress, 
moving with stunning swiftness, gave Pres- 
ident Roosevelt his sharpest rebuke by 
liquidating his veto of the Connally-Smith- 
Harness War Labor Disputes Act in two 
hours and fifteen minutes flat. And as: the 
new week opened, leaders of organized 
labor and their White House friends still 
were wearing a bewildered look as they 
contemplated the first setback in ten years 
of unprecedented gains. 

Action by the veto-slaying Congress 
climaxed a tumultuous week. The chron- 


ology: 


Monday: At 12:01 a.m. the fifteen-day 
coal truce ended and the third United 
Mine Workers’ strike in less than two 
months by 530,000 miners was under way. 











How it will work—IF it will 


Tuesday: The strike became 100 per — 


cent effective; steel production started to 
drop; Lewis extended the truce to Oct. 31 
and ordered the miners back. 

Wednesday: Mr. Roosevelt termed the 
strike “intolerable” and said he would re- 


quest Congress to amend the Selective: 


Service Act to permit a work-or-fight or- 
der. He would put 45-65-year-olds in non- 
combat service. (This was the tipoff to 
the coming veto.) 

Thursday: Less than half the miners 
were at work; many who had returned 
went back home in resentment of the 


- Roosevelt threat. The War Labor Board 


begged the President to use all means at 
his disposal to force Lewis to comply with 
its directive that a new contract be signed. 
The War Production Board-steel indus- 
try’s drive to boost steel output had been 
irreparably damaged. 

Friday: President Roosevelt sent _ his 
veto message to Congress at 3:15 p.m. At 
3:30 p.m. the Senate overrode the veto, 
56 to 25. At 5:28 p.m. the House joined 
the Senate in voting the necessary two- 
thirds against the veto, thereby polishing 
off the Presidential nay (with a 244 to 
108 vote) . Philip Murray, president of the 
CIO, branded it as a “sneak attack.” 

Saturday: Murray and William Green, 
president of the AFL, assured the Presi- 
dent that organized labor, by observing its 
no-strike pledge, would make it unneces- 
sary for the government to enforce the 
War Labor Disputes Act. 


About one-fifth of the miners still were 
out. Steel production was scheduled in the 
important Pittsburgh district at only 78.5 


- per cent of capacity, down 22 per cent 


from last week’s rate, and elsewhere, it 
was reported, coke ovens and blast 
furnaces were being closed. 

Here are the sharpest teeth in the bill 
(for more detailed analysis see NEWSWEEK, 
June 21 and 28): 

It (1) imposes one year imprisonment 
and $5,000 fine on any person instigating, 
coercing, or encouraging a strike in a gov- 
ernment-owned plant; (2) provides that 
$0 days’ notice and secret strike ballot 
shall precede strikes in non-government 
plants; (8) gives the WLB statutory au- 
thority, subpoena power, and right to 
bring civil suits; (4) fortifies the Presi- 
dent’s authority to seize war facilities, and 
(5) prohibits wartime political contribu- 
tions by labor organizations. _ 

Thus the President had thrust into his 
unwilling hands a bill described by Green 
and Murray as the most discriminatory 
(to labor) of any of the past 100 years. 
While is was clear that the Administration 
meant to persist in its work-or-fight solu- 
tion to the Lewis threat, arguments for and 
against the anti-strike bill went on. 

The pros: The bill establishes a national 
war labor policy by statute, clothing it 
with the dignity of the law of the land 
and providing for its enforcement with 
judicial impartiality. It gives the WLB 
authority to deal with recalcitrants such 
as Lewis. And it gives Congress the final 
voice over labor policies, breaking a ten- 
year White House rule. » 

The cons: Outside of labor or laborphile 
sources, these center chiefly around the 
main objection voiced by President Roose- 
velt, namely Section 8 of the law. This is 
the section which calls for a 80-day cool- 
ing-off period and the secret strike ballot. 
Mr. Roosevelt contended that this may 
well prove to be a boomerang, a boiling- 
over period, that in wartime we cannot 
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GOT A DOLLAR on you? Pull it out of your pocket and' take 
a good look at it. There is a piece of sound money. It’s 
good anywhere in the world, and always has been. 


But what about the currency of the occupied countries, 
France, Netherlands, Belgium and others? You could 
bring a bale of it into your bank today, and not get a cent 
for it. No one is willing to buy this money. The Guilder, 
for instance, was once one of the world’s soundest mone- 
tary units. It was quoted at 53 cents before Holland was 
invaded. As this is written, this unwanted currency has 
an official exchange value of less than three quarters of 


a cent. 


What are you going to do with that dollar in your 


pocket? How will you help to 






maintain its worth and pres- 





\/ 


dollar squandered contributes to the danger of inflation. 


tige? Today there are fewer 





ways of spendingit, and every 


The answer is, buy War Bonds. Only Victory can save 
the American dollar. And only adequate war financing 
can give American forces and their Allies what they must 


have to see the war through. 

Unless your dollars join the fight, they may be as 
worthless as Francs later on. If they go to-war, they'll 
come back to you . . . with interest. 


The choice should not be difficult, 





This advertisement contributed by the York Corporation, York, Pe., to the U.S, Treasury Bond Campaign 

















m All Types—Classes— Sizes 
of Industry are Well Served 
by Standard Conveyors 


In aviation machine shops—muni- 
tions plants—steel mills — found- 
ries — producers of metals and 
alloys — in chemical and food 
oe — practically every classi- 

cation of industry — A to Z — 
Standard power and gravity Con- 
veyors are at work. 


Their dependable, trouble-free 
performance is an important aid 
to maintaining the fast pace of 
wartime production. 


Standard Conveyors have been 
known and used by industry for 
more than 35 years. The highly 
diversified experience of Standard 
Conveyor engineers is at your serv- 
ice for immediate or future needs. 
A valuable reference book, “Conveyors 
by Standard” Catalog N-W7 will be 
Sent sn response to your request. 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: NORTH ST..PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities as 


---ENGINEERED FOR 
FASTER PRODUCTION 
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Dirty Clothes: One of the few things there was no shortage of in the 
United States last week was dirty clothes. Laundries from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, swamped by more work than they ever had before, were so short of 
help (because workers can get more money in war plants) that they had to 
stack family bags in mountains like this one in Chicago. Though the photo 
was taken June 24 that June 7 date on the bag is no gag because nearly all 
laundries are more than two weeks behind in their work, 





sanction strikes with or without notice, 
and that the provision would stimulate 
labor unrest and give government sanction 
to strike agitation. The provision barring 
political contributions he termed irrelevant 
to a wartime bill. Labor, 
damned all features of the bill. Until now, 
it had successfully resisted restrictive legis- 
lation of any kind. 


Significance 


The outstanding feature of the week’s 
hurricane of events was the confusion 
which seemed to prevail everywhere. No 
one in a responsible position would predict 
just what the act really meant. Already it 
was evident that there were and would be 
violations, such as the strike last Monday 
by 2,200 Chrysler workers and the con- 
tinuing picketing in Central and Western 
Pennsylvania coal fields. (It was a new 
kind of picketing: instead of forming a 
tight band around the property, the miners 
lined up for almost a mile along the road 
leading to the tipple. Returning workers 


' were forced to run a gantlet of catcalls.) 


It was obvious, however, that the govern- 
ment would speak softly while carrying its 
new, big stick and that patience and a 
conciliatory attitude would prevail as the 
miners returned to work. After that it is 
anyone’s guess. Very probably a test case 
will work its way to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Many facets of the situation stood out 


of course, . 


brilliantly, however. For one thing, it 
marked a profound change in the political 
fortunes of both organized labor and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and, combined with the 
further revolt of Congress against the New 
Deal’s subsidy scheme (see page $1) , prob- 
ably constituted the zero hour for unleash- 
ing a well-organized drive against the Lit- 
tle Steel wage formula. : 

It was significant, too, that the force of 
public opinion and opinion from the armed 
forces. (““We’d lynch Lewis if he came to 
Africa”) against not only Lewis, but ex- 
ecutive regulation of labor was bowed to 
by the President. He said that “‘it is clear- 
ly the will of the American people that, 
for the duration of the war, all labor dis- 
putes be settled by orderly procedures 
established by law.”-And his further state- 
ment that, if it were_not for Section 8, he 
would not have vetoed the bill chilled 
smarting organized labor. It was plain that 
the pendulum has swung; that labor's 
honeymoon was over. 

While the wisdom of some features of 
the War Labor Disputes Act are ques- 
tionable to say the least, Congressional 
sources say these can be ironed out by 
amendments as the need is shown, This 
kind of opinion feels that the matter of 
the appearance of government sanction of 
strikes through cooling-off periods and bal- 
loting can be remedied by outlawing 
strikes in all war plants, not just the gov- 
ernment-held ones. And as for amend- 
ment of the Selective Service Act, it is 
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The might and power of our war transportation are 
the locomotives of America — locomotives that are moving 
one and one-third million tons of freight a mile every min- 
ute and one and one-half million fighting men a month. 


Here are three modern powerhouses of concentrated 
energy in the Norfolk and Western's fleet of locomotives 
in the service of the nation. Symphonies of steel and 
power, they were designed and built by the brains, brawn 
and skill of Norfolk and Western employees in the rail- 
road’s shops (as have more than 100 others during recent 
years). In the front rank of the finest railroad motive 
power in the world, N. & W. locomotives are proving their 
mettle — their sound, modern design, careful construction 
and stamina under the unprecedented strain of wartime 


transportation. 


Locomotives of America! Storied in history and 
song... trail blazers in the development of the nation 
... the vital arteries of transportation in times of peace 


. . « today, the might and power of war transportation. 


-BUY MORE WAR 


NORFOLK and WESTERN 














Graceful for all its power, this Norfolk and Western stream- 
lined passenger locomotive is roller bearinged, automatically 
lubricated, weighs 872,600 pounds, in working order, is 109 
ft., 2 1/4 in. long, and carries 22,000 gallons of water and 26 
tons of coal. With 8 powerful driving wheels 70 inches in diame- 
ter, it can flash over the rails at 80 miles per hour and more. 





A giant of the rails — a compound Class Y-6 freight — with 
four cylinders and 16 driving wheels. The mainstay of heavy 
duty, mass freight transportation, he ‘weighs in'' — with coal 
and water — at nearly a million pounds, is 114 ft., 10 1/2 inches 
long, roller bearinged, and automatically lubricated. 





Into this long (120 ft. Z 1/2 in.) racy locomotive has been 
built power and speed. A combination freight and passenger, 
it takes on any tough job. It flashes over the rails with long 
passenger trains, or pulls with ease and dispatch a heavy mer- 
chandise freight train. This Class A weighs 951,600 pounds 
in working order, has twelve 70 inch driving wheels, roller bear- 
ings, and a fire box 122 square feet in size. 





ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS ... AX UNITED FOR VICTORY/ 











This Northrop-designed-and- built 
“Gamma’”’ flew the peaceful skies of 1936 
as TWA’s famous “overweather labora- 
tory’’. Its discoveries in the stratosphere 
add to the safety and battle score of every 
boy now flying the six-mile-high bombing 
roads to Axis cities—and back 







In this Northrop “Gamma” 
the U.S. learned about 6-mile-high flying 


Seven years ago Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc. wanted to know if a transport plane 
could escape storms by flying “over the weath- 
er”. There was almost no data at hand, for 
only a few exploratory high-altitude airplane 
flights had been made earlier. TWA’s research 
pilot, D. W. Tomlinson, undertook the job. 


Tomlinson’s first experimental flights were 
made at ceilings around 20,000 feet. Then, 
late in 1936, the U.S. Army.loaned TWA a 
special supercharger which was installed in 
the swiftest single-motored mail plane then 
known —the Northrop “Gamma”. (It had 
flown the mail from Burbank, California to 








Newark, New Jersey in less than 12 hours.) 


In this sturdy Gamma, designed and built 
by the Northrop group, came the flights that 
taught America what stratosphere planes of 
today would have to do. Repeatedly, Tomlin- 
son and his fellow scientists explored the 
upper air between Kansas City and Newark. 
Some of their transport flights were ceilinged 
at over 37,000 feet! 


More. This “overweather laboratory” took 
the air in storms that had grounded all regu- 
lar transports. It would rise above the storm’s 
center, determine how to get past safely, with 
least expenditure of fuel and time. 


Mind you, this was a commercial project ... 
not set up to pioneer a bombing road to Berlin 
or Tokio. Yet it laid a vital part of the founda- 
tion on which U.S. pilots now travel the 6-mile- 
high bombing roads to enemy objectives. 


That’s the record of a famed Northrop- 
designed airplane of the past. In the all- 
consuming present, the group which de- 
signed and built the Gamma is at work 
night and day Grown now to many thou- 
sands of men and women, this Northrop 
group is turning out more and more 
warplanes—of striking power more 
deadly than most men can imagine. 
AND THIS IS ONLY THE BEGINNING. 





NORTHROP Aircratt Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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pointed out that the act specifically for- 
bids discrimination in drafting and that, 
furthermore, the coal must be mined. 

The Wadsworth-Austin National War 
Service Bill, long pending in Congress, is 
being looked at with interest, as one solu- 
tion to drafting workers and holding them 
to their jobs without making the Selective 
Service Act a punitive measure. The bill 
would empower the government .to call on 
men and women to render non-combatant 
service as needed and thus would not dis- 
criminate against one group or class. 

At any event, it was clear that Congress 
had the bit in its teeth and was attempt- 
ing to strike at the root of causes making 
it possible for Lewis to defy the United 
States. But it was equally clear that Con- 
gress has a long, hard road to travel be- 
fore this is done. The New York Times 
commented editorially: 

“For the last decade the government 
and its agencies have in effect become or- 
ganizers of unions, building them up in 
size, strength, and immunities to the point 
where they can successfully defy the gov- 
ernment itself. The government has culti- 
vated a systematic distrust of private em- 
ployers as such. It has given employers 
more and more responsibilities and fewer 
and fewer rights. It has given unions more 
and more rights and fewer and fewer re- 
sponsibilities. Until this situation is righted 
and restored to balance we are unlikely to 
have the efficiency, discipline, and indus- 
trial peace that would be otherwise within 
our reach.” 


Deficit and Plenty 


Grain-Meat Muddle Produces 
This Home Front Paradox 


The story was all the same: Packing 
plants were closing because they had no 
cattle to kill; retail butcher shops were 
closing because they had no beef to sell; 
corn-processing plants were closing be- 
cause they could get no corn to grind for 
starch, alcohol, syrup, and other products. 

And yet there were more cattle, more 
hogs, and more bushels of corn on Ameri- 
can farms and ranches than ever before. In 
fact with the cattle slaughter dropping to 


the point where Army procurement officers’ 


were reduced to buying single carcasses, 
70,000,000 head of cattle were running on 
Western ranges (3,000,000 more than nor- 
mal), and the government estimates that 
this will be increased by 12,400,000 before 
the end of the year. According to the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, if only one-half of the 15,000,- 
000 sufplus head were slaughtered, plus 
the normal slaughter of 17,000,000 head, 
this would supply the beef needs of 200,- 
000,000 people for a year and leave the 
normal number of cattle on range. On top 
of this, there are 23,100,000 more hogs on 
American farms than last year’s record- 
breaking 105,000,000 head. 

But very little of this vast meat supply 
was coming to market. It was plain that 






... while stock pens were virtually empty 


the whole distribution system from farm 
and ranch to butcher shop was out of 
gear. 'The Office of Price Administration 
was engaged in weird carpentering, build- 
ing ceilings and floors, which looked much 
the same. It was trying to “hold the line” 
with price ceilings on corn and wholesale 
cuts of meat with the one hand while 
juggling a subsidized 10 per cent roll-back 
in meat prices with the other. 

Linked tightly to the troubled meat 
situation was corn, the basic feed grain. 
Although corn supplies for the 1942-43 
marketing year was at an all-time high of 
$,677,000,000 bushels, this has been disap- 
pearing fast. Hog production, stepped up 
far in excess of corn production (at the 
request of the Department of Agricul- 
ture) , required enormous quantities of this 
basic grain. And, faced with bigger herds, 
farmers were holding in storage an esti- 
mated 950,000,000 bushels. They wanted 
to be sure they had enough feed for their 
increased numbers of hogs—particularly 
since they knew the corn crop would be 
short this year. 

Confronted by this situation, War Food 
Administrator Chester C. Davis acted al- 
most frantically to correct conditions be- 
fore he resigned this week. Most spectacu- 
lar move was requisitioning of an estimat- 
ed 20,000,000 bushels of corn stored in 96 
terminal elevators in sixteen Middle West- 
ern cities, for which the owners (mostly 
professional grain traders) will be paid the 
OPA ceiling price, and the grain will be 
sold to corn-processing plants. Almost as 
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A “PUP” TENT‘ that protects ski 
troopers from the biting cold and 
wind of the Arctic, yet can be fold- 
ed compactly into their bags with- 
out adding burdensome weight, is 
now made possible by cloth coat- 
ings based on VINYLITE Resins. 


These resin coatings, pigmented 
olive-drab and white, are applied 
to opposite sides of the fabric so 
that the tents will “disappear” 
from enemy eyes whether they 
are pitched on a sky-high snow- 
bank or a grassy slope. The coat- 


ings are waterproof, They remain 
flexible at frigid temperatures.. 


They impart greater strength to 
the cloth. 


Fabrics treated with VINYLITE 
Resins are solving similar prob- 
lems for many manufacturers. If 
the properties of these versatile 
resins suggest increased useful- 
ness for your essential products, 
why not call upon our technical 
staff for further information? Also, 
write for Booklet 9VA, “The Story 
of Vinylite Plastics.” 
Plastics Division 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 


CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42ND STREET, New York, N.Y. 





Vinylite 


ELASTIC PLASTICS - RIGID PLASTICS 
RESINS FOR ADHESIVES 
RESINS FOR SURFACE COATINGS 


*The word 'Vinylite’'is a registered trade-mark 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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spectacular was the WFA order suspend- 
ing for the first time in 25 years trading 
in corn futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade and other grain exchanges. These 
two moves followed earlier efforts to force 
47,000,000 bushels of corn onto the mar- 
ket by calling government loans. 


Hog Trend: Meanwhile, a new trend 
set in. The price of hogs was drifting lower 
as farmers sent their hogs to market in 
increasing numbers, because they feared 
that the Department of Agriculture could 
not make good on its promise to support 
hog prices at $13.75. A fortnight ago when 
hog prices went to $13.95—within 20 
cents of the floor “guaranteed” by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard last 
winter—there was a mad scramble for 
USDA telephones. Officials were trying 
to find out how they could make good on 
Wickard’s promise. They admitted they 
had made no plans along this line but 
quickly said that “something will be 
whipped up in time.” 


Significance. 


The muddled corn and livestock situa- 
tion all added up to this: (1) farmers who 
have corn will not sell it for table con- 
sumption at the $1.07 ceiling when they 
can get $1.24 to $1.50 for it as hog feed: 
(2) cattle raisers will not send their stock 
to market when packers are bidding prices 
below what the producers think they 
should get; (3) packers are not bidding 
because they are confused by the OPA’s 
price regulations and are not sure they 
will receive.any government subsidy pay- 
ments to compensate them for lower mar- 
gins owing to the price roll-back; (4) the 
seizure of corn in public elevators was ad- 
mittedly a stopgap measure because the 
20,000,000 or so bushels will last the corn- 
processing plants not much more than 
eight weeks; (5) the WFA’s calling of 
farmers’ corn loans in an effort to force 
corn onto the market probably will fail 
because the loans were made at 73 to 89 
cents a bushel, so all a farmer has to do 
(if he does not have the cash) is to go to 
his local bank and borrow enough to pay 
off the government and thus still hold his 
corn, 

Officials in the WFA and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who were holding 
meeting after meeting as the week ended 
trying to decide what to do, had these 
alternatives: (1) raise the ceiling on corn; 
(2) lower the floor on hogs, or (3) elim- 
inate all price ceilings on wholesale meat 
cuts. Farmers and packers were advocat- 
ing Nos. 1 and 3; the Administration was 
seriously considering No. 2. ‘ 

The action of the hog growers in send- 
ing increasing numbers of swine to the 
market lent substance to the observation 
of Judge Joe G. Montague, counsel and 
spokesman for the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers. He said: “The situa- 
tion would solve itself if only government 
officials would let the unrepealable law of 
supply and demand work without regula- 
tory interference. Everybody would have 
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en who build the guns 


@ Micrometers, blueprints, machine tools — all these 
are weapons of victory-in the hands of trained men. 


© Over the years, several millions of men have been 
trained by International Correspondence Schools for 
peacetime trades and occupations. When war came, 
these men were able to convert their knowledge to 
war work — almost overnight. America was fortunate 
in having this vast reservoir of skills. 


e Currently, 100,000 Americans are devoting their 
spare time to the mastery of I. C. S. Courses — acquir- 
ing training that will make them better fighters on 
today’s war production front, more valuable citizens 
in the new world that’s bound to come. 


e I. C. S. is also helping our Armed Forces prepare 
thousands of soldiers, sailors and marines for highly 
skilled technical work. 


e Executives responsible for group-training programs 
will be interested in how I. C. S. methods and texts 
are used by nearly 2600 leading in- 
dustrial companies. A basic outline 
of these individually tailored train- 
ing programs will be sent— free— 
upon request. 








International Correspondence Schools 
BOX 5374-B, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


Orvrices im Ata Leapine Civics in THE Univeo States, and in Montreal ¢ Lendea 
Sydney ¢ Wellington ©¢ Cairo © Havana © Henolulu ¢ Mexico City ¢ Buence Aires 
‘Town ¢ Bombay ¢ Madrid 
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IN BATTLE CREEK, a factory foreman 
gets an urgent long-distance call... 
rushes a specially made lathe to a 
Brooklyn bomb plant by air EXPRESS. 


IN BROOKLYN, the lathe arrives 10 
hours later . . . in time to avert a 
shutdown on a bomb assembly line. 


AND IN BERLIN, “block busters” con- 
_ tinue to whistle down through the 
| flak on schedule . . . blowing Nazi 
war-plants to Kingdom Come. 
















TODAY, AIR EXPRESS is smashing 
wartime bottlenecks with 3-mile-a 
minute service direct to more than 
350 points in the U. S. and to over 
60 foreign countries . . . at the same 
time working hand in hand with 
Army and Navy to supply our fight- 
ing fronts throughout the world. 


AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 


SHIP EARLY—as soon as shipment is ready— 
ae to assure fastest delivery. PACK COMPACTLY 
as to conserve valuable space. write for our 
Calendar-blotter complete with Air Express 
shipping information. Dept. PR, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


TOMORROW, AIR EXPRESS will girdle 
the globe in international peacetime 
commerce . . . to bring all foreign 
markets to the doorstep of Ameri- 
can business. 












Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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meat. There would be so much meat that 
in our opinion, prices would be forced be- 
low present ceilings.” _- 


Rubber and Mercury 


In Houston, Texas, last week William 
O’Neil, president of the General Tire and 
Rubber Co., said that the New Deal had 
“grossly mismanaged” rubber allocation. 
In Washington on the same day Rubber 
Director William M. Jeffers snapped: “I 
wonder what the temperature is in Texas. 
The statement as read to me is too screwy 
for comment.” 
(It was 88 in Houston; 95 in Washing- 
ton.) - 


Denison’s Victory Farm 


The day shift came on, and the night 
shift left. As workers met at the guarded 
factory gate, the talk was not of shop but 
of crops and of Phyllis McGillicuddy, first 
calf born on the new kind of Victory Farm 
of the Denison Engineering Co. in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The farm project was the idea of W. C. 
Denison Jr., a food-front-conscious presi- 
dent of the company which designs and 
makes special oil hydraulic equipment and 
‘machinery. The purpose: come what may 
in the way of food shortages, that his 600 
employes would be fed in the company 
cafeteria. 

Twelve miles from Columbus, away 
from the main plant but at the back door 
of the research laboratory, fourteen farm- 
ers hired by Denison are cultivating 650 


- acres of fertile Olentangy River valley 


land. On the farm are 75 head of beef 
cattle, 120 head of sheep and lambs, 100 
head of swine, 2,500 chickens (and more 
due), and a herd of registered Guernsey 
cattle soon to number 40. Here the cafe- 
teria will get vegetables, poultry, and 
dairy and meat products. Fruits and vege- 
tables will be canned for commissary 
shelves; any surplus will be offered to em- 


_ployes at prices a little less than public 


market. 

Last week, cheerfully surveying the 
prospect of plenty, Denison had no quar- 
rel with OPA food rationing and pointed 
out that both commissary and cafeteria 
would operate under the regular ration 
coupon system. The farm project, he said, 
was to guard against a Mother Hubbard 
cupboard. 


| Safe C. & O. 


Railway wrecks were common 80 years 
ago when the late Mary W. Harriman es- 
tablished in the memory of her husband, 
Edward H. Harriman, pioneer railroad 
builder, an award to be presented each 
year to the railroads with outstanding 
safety records. Since the award was set up 
in 1913 “to stimulate a direct effort for 
the conservation of human life,” wrecks 
have become far fewer and are almost un- 
heard of today. 

Last week the annual awards were made 





These Big “Fifteen-Footers”’ 
KEEP AN EYE ON THE SRY 


bv Dav and by Night 


if the gun is to fire accurately it must be built accurately! .. . That’s why quality workmanship and 
precision manufacture are a first consideration at Chevrolet. ...For this organization is building large 
quantities of anti-aircraft guns, capable of firing with great accuracy over six miles into the sky, and 
usable for other operations as well—just as it is building huge quantities of Pratt & Whitney aircraft 


engines, armor-piercing shells, military trucks and many other products for our armed forces. ... Day 
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Associated Press. 


C. & O. Wins: E. R. Harriman (right) presents medal to President Newton 


of the Harriman gold, silver, and bronze 
medals. Carl E. Newton, president of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, ac- 
cepted the gold medal which goes to the 
railroad having more than 10,000,000 lo- 
comotive miles with the fewest accidents; 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie’s president, 
R. T. Rossell, accepted the silver medal for 
his road which falls in the class of -1,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 locomotive miles, and 
A. Syverson, vice president and general 
manager of the Lake Superior & Ishpem- 
ing, accepted the bronze medal which his 
road had been awarded. The awards were 
made by R. V. Fletcher, vice president 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
E. Roland Harriman, son of the rail- 
road builder in whose name the awards 
are given, and William A. Irvin, former 
president of the United States Steel 
Corp. 


Foremen’s Fora 
y 


Ever since formation in September 1941, 
the Foremen’s Association of America has 
wavered in uncertainty: should it be 
classed as Management or Labor? In 
March of this year it saw a bill introduced 
in Congress which would make unioniza- 
tion of shop foremen illegal. It heard the 
National Labor Relations Board say or- 
ganized foremen were entitled to benefits 
of the Wagner Act—and again, later, that 
they were not. It noted the comment of 
Charles E. Wilson, General Motors presi- 
dent, that unionization of foremen would 
mean breakdown of authority and internal 
plant discipline. Finally, a fortnight ago, 
the FAA took the role of Labor and struck 
and picketed at four Ford plants in De- 
troit. It found labor walking through the 


picket lines, offering only qualified support 
—a promise not to take foremen’s jobs. 
~ The dispute started over the laying off 
of 31 foremen in connection with the post- 
ing of an FAA notice on the bulletin board 
of the plant. It brought out 9,000 hourly 
rated Ford foremen on a week-end strike 
which ended eatly on a Monday morning. 
The strike flared up again, two days later, 
bringing out 1,500 foremen of the plant. 
Federal troops, in Detroit to put down 
race rioting, went on guard at the Rouge 
plant the following afternoon, when the 
foremen went back to work. Army and 
War Labor Board pressure applied on both 
sides was reported to have ended the 
strike. 

Was the FAA Management or Labor? 
The foremen apparently had moved a step 
closer to‘the latter designation. 


{ Surprise: While representatives of more 
than 1,000,000 nonoperating railway work- 
ers were protesting against the meager 
8-cent-an-hour boost recommended by a 
fact-finding board (20 cents an hour had 
been demanded), Fred M. Vinson, Sta- 
bilization Director, vetoed the’ proposed 
8-cent rise on the ground that it was in- 
flationary. Though the way was left open 
for about a 6-cent boost through overtime 
payments, rail workers were caught flat- 
footed in their surprise. Later Alvanley 
Johnston, grand chief engineer of the 
Brotherhood’ of - Locomotive Engineers, 
told the emergency board of the National 
Railway Wage Panel considering the op- 
erating workers’ demands for a 30 per cent 
rise: “Vinson’s decision has destroyed the 
Railway Labor Act.” 


Vinson will file. a memorandum this ‘ 


week in support of his decision. 
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Farming ’Em Out 
Ohio’s Highway Employes 
and Tractors Go Into Fields 


Some 175 state-owned tractors and 
numerous pieces of other machinery which 
can be used by farmers were moving across 
10,000 acres of rich, black Qhio farm land 
last week manned by 200 state highway 


_ department employes at orders of Gov. 


John W. Bricker and Highway Director 
H. G. Sours in an effort to help Ohio 
farmers produce -every pound of food 
possible. To do this, the Ohio State 
Highway Department was letting the 
borders of its 18,000 miles of roads grow 
up to weeds and grass. This in itself helped 
solve another farm problem at the same 
time.* 

A ‘Newsweek survey of the other 47 
states showed: 

Indiana was following Ohio’s lead in 
making state-owned equipment available 
to farmers. That state has assigned eight 
tractors (but no men) to farm use. Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota, and Kentucky have of- 
fered leaves of absence to highway depart- 
ment employes who wish to work on farms. 
Idaho, so far not in critical need of farm 
machinery and manpower, said that if the 
need arises at harvest time this fall, high- 
way department employes and machines 
will be assigned to farm and orchard work. 
Nevada is renting some of its highway 
equipment to ranchers. Three states (Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Oklahoma) , hard hit by 
recent floods, are using all state equipment 
and employes to repair flood damage. The 
Ohio idea became a political issue in 
Pennsylvania where the Democratic audi- 
tor-general, F. Clair Ross, demanded of 
Gov. Edward Martin (his Republican op- 
ponent in last November’s election) that 
state-owned highway equipment be leased 
to farm organizations. Officials in the 28 
other states laconically said they were not 
following Ohio’s lead largely because ‘state 
laws prevented use of state-owned equip- 


‘ment anywhere except on state projects. 


Secret Sighter 


Formerly a closely guarded war secret. 
information on the Sperry Automatic Com- 
puting Sight which packs a Sunday punch 
into the power turret guns of Flying For- 
tresses, was officially made public this 
week. The computing sight automatically 
figures gravity fall of a bullet, wind deflec- 
tion, and the amount of “lead” necessary 
to hit a swiftly moving target. Sighting an 
enemy. plane, the gunner identifies the 
type and, knowing its wingspread, dials 





*More than one-third of Ohio’s $00,000 bee 
colonies died last year because of adverse 
weather and not enough food. Since bees are 
nature’s chief pollination agents (fruit and 

t crops need to be pollinated. to produce 
ully) a shortage in bees is bound to result in a 
shortage of flowering plant. crops. 





One way trip...to death! 


A DEVASTATING MIGRATION occurs at irregular 
intervals in Norway. Countless hordes of rodents, 
known as "lemmings," emerge from nowhere. They 
seem to be led by some invisible Pied Piper. 


They travel in parallel lines three feet apart, straight 


through hay and corn stacks, across mountains instead 
of around...on and on to the brink of the sea. But 


they don't stop there. They swim straight to a point : 
miles out in the ocean. Then they swim in circles until 


they drown! 


Several ‘theories have been advanced about the 


ing to live by landmarks which disappeared long ago. 

The custom is represented by men who hooted at 
automobiles—by the men who laughed at Wright—and 
by the men who said democracy couldn't compete with 
a dictatorship. Happily, those men can be belied by a 
reliable index—that of the machine tool industry. 

We gave Germany a 7-year head start, and passed 
her in about a year. For every one machine tool pro- 
duced today by the Nazis, we are now producing 5. . 

The Conomatic, a key machine of peacetime indus- 
try, is well known to the production men of America. 
Those with their eye on the future are already thinking 





Steom Generators 





“This Man’s Army 
Treats You Right!’’ ; 


N the field or in camp, Ameri- 

can fighting men are provided 
with every safeguard for health- 
ful living conditions — thanks 
to the foresight of our military 
medical authorities. 


The Mobile Disinfector and Bath _ 


Unit, designed and built by 
Cleaver-Brooks, rids clothing, 
mattresses, blankets of vermin 
and, in emergeticies, serves as a 
surgical steam sterilizer. It is also 
used as a portable shower-bath 
unit, drawing water from a nearby 
stream or other source and heat- 
ing it to a comfortable tempera- 
ture to provide showers for six to 
twelve men at a time. 


This unit is one of several types of 
oil-fired, gra heating equip- 
. ment, built by Cleaver-Brooks, 
in use by our armed forces in 
the field for disinfecting, water- 
distilling, sterilizing, bathing and 
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* CLEAVER-BROOKS PRODUCTS 








Food Dehydrators 
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Tank Car Heaters 
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other important hygienic needs. 
The engineering and manufactur- 


ing skill 
of oil-fire 


ined in the buildin 
steam generators an 


portable bituminous heating equip- 
ment made it possible for the 
Cleaver-Brooks Company to pro- 
vide these perfected, highly effi- 
cient units for our military services 


in the “record” time needed. 





Clothing and bedding are placed in the dis- 
infecting chamber subjected to 250° tem- 
peratures plus live steam for effective decon- 
tamination vermin destruction. 


Cleaver-Brooks 


COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 
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to a corresponding number—to “40” for 
example, when the plane has a 40-foot 
wingspread. Thereafter he has only to 
keep the enemy craft centered in his sight 
by manipulating turret controls and a 
sighting treadle. The computing mecha- 
nism does the-rest and gun bursts are au- 
tomatically interrupted when any _por- 
tion of the Fortress itself is in line of fire. 

-The automatic sight is produced by the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc.; the hydraulic 
turret control mechanism by Vickers, 
Inc., both Sperry Corp. subsidiaries. A 
license-free prime contract for the manu- 
facture of the sights was given out to the 
National Cash Register Co.; and the Em- 
erson Electric Co., Briggs Manufacturing 
Co., and the Steel Products Co. make the 
turrets on a similar basis. 


Week in Business 

War Loan: Because the government 
needs at least $2,500,000,000 to tide it 
over until the third war loan drive begins 
Sept. 9, the Treasury went to the nation’s 
commercial banks this week to borrow 
that sum on 1% per cent notes due in 
1947. 

Action Puan: Looking ahead to the 
coming twelve months, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce announced a nine- 


’ point program for itself which Eric John- 


ston, president of the chamber, said could 
generally be grouped under these head- 
ings: (1) win the war; (2) prepare for 
peace with an eye on reconversion of in- 
dustry to peacetime activity, and (8) a 
long-range goal looking toward preserva- 
tion of competitive enterprise. Looking at 


the problem of how to absorb the postwar 


labor supply, the chamber’s committee of 
economists said- that labor and manage- 
ment must test every postwar decision by 
the standard: “Will it broaden markets 
and expand output?” Johnston reminded 
that the chamber’s axiom is: “If it is not 
for the good of the public, it is not for the 
good of business.” 


Forp Line-up: Henry Ford formally 
took over the duties of president and gen- 
eral manager of the motor company which 
bears his name, and Frank Campsall, his 
personal secretary for many years, was 
named assistant general manager. Benson 
Ford, 25-year-old son of the late Edsel 
Ford, was elected a director of the Manu- 
facturers Bank of Detroit which his father 
founded ten years ago. : 


A Girt: The sixteen employes of the All 
State Wire Products of Cleveland were 
made a virtual present of the plant when 
William Coleman, the firm’s 25-year-old 
president, entered the Navy as an ensign. 
The company has a three-month backlog 
of orders for parts for barrage balloons, and 
until Coleman comes home it will be run 
as a cooperative enterprise with 20 per 
cent of the profits going to sales personnel, 
20 per cent to production workers, 10 per 
cent to administrative employes, and the 
remaining 50 per cent into a fund for post- 
war development. 



























CABIN PRESSURE~6,000 FEET ALTITUDE 


ABOVE 15,000 FEET 
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As you fly high mountains, 


comfort-wise youll be riding 


As tomorrow’s airliner 
> climbs up over great 
mountain ranges, your 
pressurized cabin will 
“tunnel” you through them with all 
the luxurious comfort of low altitude 
flight. Here’s the story of an AiResearch 
development that will make this feat 
possible for you. 


It began before the war when engi- 
neers were making plans for great new 
airliners to fly the upper air—where 
most storms can be avoided and flight 
is smoother, faster, safer. 

Always before, the discomfort of 
flying up where the atmosphere is thin 
had set a ceiling for transport flight. 
Above 8,000 feet, many people’s ears 
began to pop. Above 10,000, some 
folks got sleepy, even dizzy. 





So 


So a special group of engineers be- 
gan devising ways to “pressurize” the 
cabins of transport planes. In this 
group of air control specialists were 
our engineers here at AiResearch. They 
now report that the pressurized cabin 
for postwar air travel is assured. 


What does this mean to you? It 
means that in your commodious post- 
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through them 


war airliner, flying perhaps at 20,000 
feet, with the temperature of the thin 
air outside an icy 10° below... you 
on the inside will keep as comfortable 
as in your own living room! 


© From warborn AiResearch experi- 


. ence will come many new peacetime 


conveniences for homes, offices and 
farms, as well as for future travel. 
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"Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems. Engine AirIntercooling Systems « Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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Patapar Substitutes 
For Oiled Silk 


Although the biggest role of Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment is protecting 
foods, it has other jobs in other fields. In 
hospitals, for instance, Patapar substi- 
tutes for oiled silk as a protective cover 
ing for wet dressings. 


Shrinkage Reduced 
In Boiled Hams 


Meat packing houses prevent needless 
loss when cooking hams by first wrap- 
ping the hams in 
Patapar. This not 
only increases the 
yield, but also re- 
sults in better fla- 


14 vor and appearance. 
eG Patapar is used be- 

cause of its ability 
Pesces in otny wun towithstand boiling. 


Ice Is Freezing Wet 
But Patapar Can Take If 


You can freeze Patapar in ice, and when 
thawed out it re- 
mains firm and 
strong. This char- 
acteristic gets Pat- 
apar many jobs 
helping package 
frozen foods. 


Is There An Idea 
In This For You? 


EXECUTIVES: Patapar’s unique char- 
acteristics may suggest a way that it 
can be helpful to you. It is insoluble, 
grease-resisting, odorless, 
tasteless, boilproof. For 
full information write on 
your business letterhead 
outlining in detail the 
application you have in 
mind. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 











Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago ~ 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The Growing Distribution Debacle 


by RALPH ROBEY 


kk is terribly trite to say that it is 
just as possible to lose the war and the 
peace on the domestic civilian front as 
it is on the military front or at the 
peace table. But the fact that it is trite 
does not lessen its accuracy nor its 
significance. And the simple truth is that 
at the moment we are losing ground on 
the domestic civilian front—losing it 
not only in absolute terms but in rela- 
tion to our enemies, and losing it rapid- 
ly. Further, unless we reverse this trend 
we will materially lengthen the war and 
may even run the risk of losing it, and 
we certainly will make it impossible for 
us to take our proper place in the post- 
war world. 

What is the evidence in support of 
such vigorous statements? The im- 
mediate and more superficial evidence 
is on the front pages of our newspapers 
day after day. It is in the stories of 
recurrent meat shortages; of businesses 
being forced to close their doors because 
they cannot get goods which they can 
afford to sell at the ceiling prices; of 
potatoes rotting on their way:to the 
market because government regulations 
made it impossible for them to be 
adequately iced; of millions of surplus 
head of cattle which, if slaughtered, 
would largely solve the meat crisis but 
are kept grazing on the ranches because 


of OPA policies; of farmers refusing to 


sell their corn because the corn-hog 
ratio fixed by the government bureau- 
crats makes it more profitable to use 
it as feed; of the inability of farmers to 
plant crops because they can’t get the 
necessary machinery; and of strikes, and 
black markets, and subsidies, and roll- 
backs, and so forth, almost endlessly. 


But one has to go beyond stories 
such as these to get the complete pic- 
ture of just how serious the situation is, 
and threatens to become, on the do- 
mestic civilian front. Specifically, one has 
to consider at least four other factors. 

First is the fact that at present we 
don’t have anything to which one may - 
with accuracy even apply the word 
“organization.” Rather, we have a score 


or more agencies and bureaus each with. 
’ its finger in the pie and each of which - 


has a chief whose authority is so in- 
definite and restricted that he is unable 
either to appraise and integrate the 
problem as a whole, or to issue and 
carry out the necessary orders for solv- 
ing the problem. The result is that when 
‘one of these agencies does do something 
that should be of some help, the chances 


are at least even that it will be offset by 
some conflicting order issued by an- 
other agency. 

Secondly, the underlying economic 
philosophy upon which we have been 
operating obviously will not work. This 
philosophy has been that bureaucratic 
direction could be substituted for market 
prices as a means of encouraging the 
production of goods. In other words it 
has been assumed that an edict issued 
by a Washington agency would be just 
as effective in getting, say, farmers to 
grow more food, as would price and 
production conditions which increase 
their profits. Well, the record shows that 
it will not. There is no substitute for 
the incentive which comes from prices 
which yield a profit. 

Thirdly, over-all averages on the food 
supply give a highly erroneous picture 

-of the actual problem and, if their use 
is persisted in, will lead to serious re- 
sults. A decline of 30 per cent in the 
over-all food supply, for example, does 
not mean that each of us will have that 
much less to consume. The reason for 
this is that farmers cannot be rationed. 
They will continue to use as much food 
as ever and they will see to it that their 
neighbors are supplied. The full impact 
of the decline, therefore, falls on the 
remaining approximately 60 per cent of 
the population. The result is that if 
there were a reduction of 30 per cent 
in the over-all picture, it would mean 
something like a 50 per cent reduction 
for those living in cities. 

Finally, the present attitude of com- 
placency in connection with food—the 
idea that everything will work out for 
the best somehow—is an open invitation 
to disaster. The only. answer to total 
war is more production, not just more 
production of military supplies, but as 
. well more production of essential civilian 
goods. We have no right to assume that 
we will have a normal crop this year. 
We should be working to protect. our- 
selves against the chance that it will 
be subnormal. 


As indicated above, the seriousness 
of this situation on the domestic civilian 
front cannot be overemphasized. Unless 
we take steps to correct it, and take 
them at once, it is not at all beyond the 
realm of possibility that we will have 
rationing of breadstuffs by next spring. 
And if that proves to be the case, our 
plans to help feed the starving people 
of other nations will not be worth the 
breath it takes to utter them. 











POWERED BY 
ALLISON 


P-38 — Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P-40— Warhawk 
P-51 — Mustang 


MASTERPIECE IN METAL 


To the skilled metallurgists who have chosen its tough steels and hard alloys, 
there is beauty in the Allison’s metals. %& To the seasoned engineers 


whose slide rules and drawing boards have crystallized their dreams, 


the beauty lies in the design of the compact, smooth-working parts. 
*% To the master mechanics whose skill produces mirror-like 
surfaces and precise fits with unbelievably close tolerances, 

it is the superb machining that is beautiful. % But 
beauty is as beauty does. % So to the pilot on the 
fighting front, the sum of all this is the beauty 

of performance —the dependable, unfailing 

action so vital to his mission and his safe 

return. % And to General Motors, 

whose purpose was to produce the 

finest aircraft engine ever built, 

the beauty of the Allison lies 

in its record of accom- 

plishments on fighting 

fronts that circle the 


globe. 


A comprehensive booklet entitled “Airplane Power” 
may be obtained by writing: Room 11-230, 


General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 








ADOLPH, 

HAVE YOU 

~ EVER READ 
AMERICAN 

HISTORY ? 


IT COVERS OVER THREE CENTURIES of cutting 
through and grinding down all opposition. 
Whether this happened to be wilderness, savages or 


tyrants has made no difference. We've taken them 


all in our stride. 


Yes, Adolph, we started out as free men and we 
intend to remain’ so. Remember the last war we 
fought to save Democracy? You ought to! You were 
on the losing side. 


When our President set up the quotas for our ’42 


and ’43. war production programs your Herr Goeb- 
-bels shouted “fantastic, telephone numbers... it 


can’t be done.” 


Never tell an American that it can’t be done. 
That's when he works harder. And this is exactly 
what is happening here at the Detroit Tap & Tool 
Company. The pressure is on twenty-four hours a 





day, while we fill orders for customers building that 
war equipment you thought couldn’t be built. And 
the unvarying quality and high degree of accuracy 
of the Taps and Tools we are producing under the 
stress of war-time conditions bear testimony to the 
importance of Detroit Quality Control and Produc- 
tion Methods and also to the efficiency and Ameri- 
can determinism of our skilled personnel. 


You've done your bit—now do your best 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 





8432 BUTLER AVENUE + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS + GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES - SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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MacArthur: A Joshua in the Jungles; 
Like Montgomery, He Fights in Piety 


Thumbing through old sian files in 
1942, the Rev. Dr. W. P. Witsell, rector of 
Christ Episcopal Church, Little Rock, 
Ark., stopped suddenly at a yellowed cer- 
' tificate. Looking more closely, he read that 
on May 16, 1880, one Douglas MacArthur 
had been baptized: i in that church. 

To Dr. Witsell, the discovery explained 
the “religious communiqués” that had re- 
cently been pouring from the general’s pen 
and into boxes on the. front pages of 
American newspapers. Immediately he ca- 
bled Easter greetings to the United, Na- 
tions commander in the South Pacific. He 
got back some typical MacArthur prose: 
“At the altar where I first joined the 
sanctuary of God, I ask that you seek 
divine guidance for me in the struggle 
that looms ahead.” 

For a year and a half Americans have 
been increasingly cognizant that in Mac- 
Arthur the United Nations had a com- 
mander who*combined superb 
skill in battle with deep-seated 
piety: a man, it seemed, of the. 
legendary “fightin’ and pray- 
in’” school. To obtain focus 
on MacArthur’s faith, News- 
WEEK asked its Australian cor- 
respondent for an analysis. 
Last week he wirelessed: 

“There has been many an 
eyebrow lifted in Australia— 
as well as in America—since 
General MacArthur arrived 
here, at the invariably devout 
tone of his public utterances. 
Australians are pretty well ac- 
customed to thinking that any 
general looks at a church sole- 
ly as a place which would or 
would not make a good ar- 
tillery observation post, al- 
though Lt. Gen. Edmund 
Francis Herring, who com- 
manded at Buna, is a promi- 
nent Episcopalian layman, 
and Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery’s father was an 
Australian bishop. 

“The first inclination was to 
think that MacArthur was 
merely striving for effect in 
statements like the one he 
made on the fall of Bataan: 
‘To the weeping mothers of the 
dead I can only say that the 
sacrifice and the halo of Jesus 
of Nazareth has descended up- 
on their sons, and God will 
take them unto Himself.’ But 
this early reaction has long 
been forgotten. 

“It has become generally 
accepted here that no man 


would so consistently emphasize the re- 
ligious aspect of life unless he himse!f be- 
lieved strongly. Newspapermen, not no- 
tably religious, take it for granted that 
faith is as much a part of the commander- 
in-chief as works and that victory really 
means to him ‘the day when we establish 
peace and good will on earth,’ as he said 
in his Christmas message. His nearest 
associates know that this is so, and conse- 
quently they always respect their com- 
mander’s convictions. 


“It is unthinkable that he would allow ‘ 


anyone but himself to write, or even to 
suggest, a phrase i in his special statements. 
Although it has hitherto been unpub- 
licized, this is no new development in 
General MacArthur’s life. His faith is life- 
long, as is his avowed habit of reading a 
chapter of the Bible every nicht, no mat- 
ter how tough his day has been. 

“He has encouraged the local branch of 
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the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
its distribution of Bibles to troops, and his 
statements in favor of the observance of 
Sunday have been used by strict Sabba- 
tarians here who oppose the spening of 
movies on Sunday for the troops—al- 
though that was certainly xot his inten- 
tion. If he has his way his son ~vill follow 
in his footsteps. He hopes young Arthur 
will remember him not as going to battle 
but leading the family prayer, ‘Our Father 
which art in heaven... 

“If there is one thing that burns more 
strongly in MacArthur than his intention 
to recapture the Philippines, it is his be- 
lief that in doing so he would fulfill a 
divine mission. Those who know the Japs 
do not deny that.” 


{Some other examples of MacArthur 
religion: 

In the Army and Navy Register: “I con- 
fidently believe that a red-blooded ‘and 
virile humanity which loves peace de- 
votedly, but is willing to die in the defense 
of the right, is Christian from center to 
circumference.” 


In a-talk about the chivalry of the 
military code: “In battle and in the face 
of danger and death [the soldier] discloses 
those divine attributes which his Maker 
gave when He created man in His own 
image. No physical courage and no brute 
instinct can take the place of the divine 
annunciation and spiritual uplift which 
will alone sustain him.” 


On the first anniversary of the fall of 
Bataan: “I was the leader of that lost 
cause, and, from the bottom of my strick- 
en heart, I pray that a merciful God may 
not delay too long their redemption, that 
the day of salvation be not so far re- 
moved that they perish; that it be not 
again too late.” 


On the first anniversary of the fall of 
Corregidor: “Until we lift our flag from its 
dust we stand unredeemed before man- 
kind. Until we claim again the ghastly 
remnants of its last gaunt garrison we can 
but stand humble supplicants before Al- 
mighty God. There lies our Holy Grail.” 


‘God’s in His Heaven .. ”” 


Two weeks ago the Supreme Court re- 
versed its own 1940 decision in the flag 
salute case of the Jehovah's Witnesses— 
the Gobitis case, the newspapers called tt. 
This was duly recorded throughout the 
press as a victory for civil liberties, which 
it was. But what of the Gobitises? The 
children who were expelled from school 
eight years ago because they wouldn’t sa- 
lute? NEWSWEEK’s correspondent went to 
Minersville, Pa., to find the forgotten peo- 
ple in a notable case: 


Witness Walter Gobitis, 50-year-old 
Minersville grocer, is righteous but calm 
today about the case of the flag versus. 
Lillian, 19, and William, 17, his oldest chil- 
dren. “I never doubted that we would 


win,” the elder Gobitis told me. “We knew 








When this company was founded in 1870, 
Michaels resolved that every product should be 
the best that human ingenuity could produce; 
that employee and employer relationships must 
be built upon the firm foundation of mutual re- 
spect and consideration. These policies have been 
maintained faithfully. € Only in America could 
a business like this have found such limitless 
opportunities. Only here does the future beckon 
with undimmed promise of greater achievement. 
( Today, as in the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, the facilities of The Michaels Art Bronze 
Compafiy are permanently and unreservedly en- 
listed for the duration of the nation. 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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the Lord would arrange it The victory is 
His.” 

Gobitis, who was present when the 
court gave its decision, and his fellow Wit- 
nesses are just a handful among the 225,- 
000 persons in Schuylkill County, a hard- 
coal area. They believe that God comes 
first, before anything else. 

“Tt isn’t that we aren’t patriotic,” he 
insists, “but we will not put God second 
and the country first. My children will 
raise the American flag, but they will not 
salute it. That would be saluting the equiv- 
alent of a graven image.” 

Gobitis talked in his tiny grocery-store 
office, a cubicle big enough only for a chair 
for him and a box for a visitor. He pointed 
to a picture on the wall. 

“That’s my brother. He’s in the Army 
in Texas, the same place I was raised. My 
children were born and raised here, and 
America is their country. But God must 
come first.” 

When the Gobitis children were expelled 


‘from school in 1935, there was little ex- 


citement. Lillian and William, were well- 
behaved, obedient pupils, as even the 
school superintendent, E. A. Brady, con- 
firmed. The flag salute, however, had been 
a school custom for about 40 years and 
at the youths’ persistence in refusing to sa- 
lute, the school board adopted a resolu- 
tion requiring the gesture. Expulsion of 


' the children followed. 


The case then made a long, arduous 
journey through several courts. The District 
Court of Pennsylvania held the salute was 
unconstitutional, a decision concurred in 
by the United States Court of Appeals. 
The case went before the Supreme Court 
in 1940, where the Witnesses’ side was 
pleaded by their founder, Judge Ruther- 
ford. That decision went against the Wit- 
nesses, only to be reversed last fortnight 
in connection with a West Virginia ruling. 

Following their ejection from school, the 
Gobitis children came under the tutelage 
of two teachers, one a Witness, the other 
not. Today they are both past high-school 
age. Lillian, brunette and pretty, works 
in her father’s store. William plans to en- 
ter a Witness ministerial school at Ithaca, 
NZ 

Their smaller sisters, 8-year-old Jean 
and 7-year-old Joy, and brother Paul, 10, 
followed the same course when they 
reached school age. They cried bitterly 
when denied permission to enjoy school 
life with their friends but refused to sa- 
lute the flag in line with their religious 
teaching. Grace, now 5, has not gone to 
school. 

Gobitis, whose enemies, even, regard 
him as relentless but gracious, has suf- 
fered no diminution of business in his 
store because of the case. Besides, his 
neighbors say, his prices are cheaper. 





*The draft may catch up with him first. 
Since he will be 18 in September, William is 
more than likely to run smack into a rumpus 
that has so far landed 800 Jehovah’s Witnesses 
in jail: whether or not each member of the sect 
is, as he claims, an “ordained minister,” and 
thus mmeligible for military service. 
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6 sHELLs FOR EISENHOWER-INSTEAD oF 5 


In the burning desert, mighty 155 mm, howitzers blazed a path for 
General Eisenhower’s troops to win a decisive allied African victory. 
ee Millions of shells to feed these guns—hungry for future victories that 
om will surely come—have been manufactured by Pullman-Standard. 


A revolutionary new method that saves steel, cuts costs and speeds production 
to smash six hammer blows at tyranny — in place of only five 


Six shells where only five grew before! 


The secret of that potent increase is a 
different type of draw bench which per- 
mits far greater accuracy of forging and 
produces a 155 mm, howitzer shell from 
a 126-pound billet instead of from the 
standard 150-pound billet. More than 
six for five—actually six and four-tenths! 


Pullman-Standard alone has saved 28 
thousand tons of precious steel by this 
method—fed an extra ration to Free- 
dom’s hungry guns everywhere; to say 
nothing of saving countless dollars for 
American taxpayers. Pullman-Standard 
introduced this better method in this 
country —tried it, proved its worth— 
made it available to all who sought to 
learn. Alert manufacturers recognized 
and adopted this new process, thus saving 
countless additional tons of precious steel. 


Six instead of five!—and this is only 
one of many stirring war-born improve- 
ments that must surely, in days to come, 
help to win peacetime victories; even as 
now they contribute so much to win- 
ning on battlefields of human Freedom! 


For, as we explore into complex post- 
war problems, we shall find this to be 
true—our most precious “discoveries” 


will be those devised and perfected in 


the vast laboratory of America’s war 
production. Scientific and engineering 
improvements past counting!—new and 
better metals and-techniques, faster pro- 
duction methods, new and ingenious ap- 
plications of proved and trusted devices 
and processes—and above all, better 
Men! Men who have dug deep into 
themselves and found new and inspiring 
capacities for usefulness! 


Men from apprentice workers to high- 
est executives who have been forged and 
tempered to new alertness, to new capa- 
bilities! Men who are dynamic symbols 
of the extraordinary inventive genius, 
the infinite resourcefulness, the inextin- 
guishable curiosity of American industry. 


To Transportation of Tomorrow, Pull- 
man-Standard dedicates all its wealth of 
new and better methods developed in 
the crucible of war production; and re- 
dedicates its 84 years of rich and varied 
experience. We serve Transportation. 
We have grown with it—we are part of 
it. All our potent resources of men and 
machines have this one objective—that 
through better Transportation we may 
serve you Tomorrow, with such conven- 


ience and economy, comfort and safety 


as this world has never before known. 





3463 Manufacturers, Large and Small 
Unite to Spread the Work 


Under Pullman-Standard’s co-ordination 
and direction, and operating under 29,435 
contracts, 3463 suppliers and sub-contrac- 
tors contribute to the vast armament pro- 
duction program undertaken by this Com- 
pany. Pullman-Standard draws upon 1630 
small manufacturers, 1200 medium-sized 
ones, and only 633 that could be consid- 
ered large. Many of these sub-contractors 
have in turn let sub-subcontracts—thousands 
of them—one medium-sized manufacturer 
alone drew on 500 sub-subcontractors and 
suppliers, With this democratic plan of 
spreading the work there have been or are 
now being produced by Pullman-Standard: 
Tanks « Howitzer Carriages « Bombs « Shells of 
verious calibers & sizes « Parts for Anti-Aircraft 
Gun Mounts « Aircraft Majer Sub-Assemblies « 


Trench Morters ¢ Naval Patrol Craft « Freight & 
Passenger Cars for the Army, Nevy & Rellroads 


Other materials for the war program are 
also being manufactured by Pullman- 
Standard under sub-contracts, ~ 


aaa? §=Pullman-Standard plants at 
c Butler, Pa. and Hammond, Ind. 





BUYING MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
Backs Up The Men Who Man The Guns 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago. Ulinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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if You lived in Portland 


you'd read, 
%, 


@ 

The Journal dominates the rich, Y Take Comics for instance. In 
vital Portland Trading Zonebecause @ New York you'd have to buy 
it publishes news, features in popular %& 5 aly papers’ (Onioage 4) 
balance. It offers readers outstanding | to read these famous comics 
national features as well as the most 4 published sn Portland in 
popular local writers. As Portland,Ore- 4 The Journal exclusively! 
gon’s only afternoon newspaper, The § oy age lomegay Sn vd 
Journal can publish world news as well % 4,03. Maggie + Dan Dunn 
as the local news the seme day it happens. H The Nebbs « Mickey Mouse 
(Here’s how: when The Journal goes to g Donald er aaa 

ress it’s mid-afternoon in Portland,day § Our Boarding House 
is done in Washington, it’s after six in H Boots & Her Buddies 
New York and midnight or later in most ae 
of the rest of the world.) ..That’s why H wt “eine tie Our Wa 
The Journal is today as it has been for g Room & Board 
years the preferred* newspaper in the g 
Portland Area. Here population exceeds g 
700,000 and monthly payrolls top 42 
million—it is today one of the Pacific f Chicago: Herald-American, 
Coast’s five major markets. — 


*T he Journal reaches 21,993 more 
families in the Portland Area 
than qny other daily newspaper. 


SARA ANIRT S RRG 







the JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD. . NewYork 
Chicago, Philade!phia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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MUSIC 


Petrillo’s Disarranger - 


Once upon a time a very prominent 
tenor showed up for a broadcast. and 
watched his orchestra walk out on him. 
The musicians didn’t like his attitude; he 
wouldn’t talk things over with: them. The 
moral to this little story, one of the trade’s 
outstanding object lessons, is: don’t annoy 
the American Federation of Musicians un- 
less you want to get annoyed back. It was 
never truer than last week end. 

The AFM, its president, James Caesar 
Petrillo, decreed, doesn’t want “name” 
singers like Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, 
Connee Boswell, Dick Haymes, and Perry 
Como making phonograph records with a 
purely vocal accompaniment anymore. 
Technically, this type of recording does 
not violate the Petrillo ban (NEWswEEK, 
Jan. 18), which only bars instrumental- 
ists. Vocalists do not hold AFM cards; 





_ Most of them belong to the American 


Federation of Radio Artists. But what 
singer with a good commercial wants to 
sing by himself? He can do that at home 
for his supper. There is also the matter 
of arrangements, which are as necessary 
to popular singers as wavy hair and soulful 
eyes. And the arrangers belong to the 
AFM. 

Therefore, none of the aforementioned 
warblers will be making records anymore 
until the AFM says they can. This will 
leave the field for recording new music 
pretty well open to the so-called bootleg 
record makers who get their masters most- 
ly from Mexico or from sources they de- 
cline to discuss. Thus far Petrillo hasn’t 
been able to find a way to stop them— 
he asked music publishers not to release 
their music to them and was refused. 

That the big boss didn’t even mention 
his latest edict to some of the singers 
affected doesn’t make any great difference. 
They can read about it in the papers. “I 
am not a great guy for sending letters,” 
said Petrillo. 


Appointment in Sinatra 


The man behind the counter scarcely 
looks up if it is a girl. “Sinatra?” he asks, 
as he passes her a batch of 8 by 10 glossy 
prints. “Yes,” she answers. “How did you 
know?” 

Nearly always, explains Harry Kier, who 
owns Kier’s Book House on Sixth Avenue 
in New York City, if it is a girl and she 
is teen age, then it is a picture of Frank 
Sinatra she wants. Recently, however, 
some of the kids who come to Kier and 
put money on the line for photos of their 
band favorites have been wanting this 
Dick Haymes, who used to sing with Tom- 
my Dorsey, or Bob Eberly, Jimmy Dor- 
sey’s vocalist. But 30 to 1 it’s still Sinatra. 

Kier started the wacky business of add- 
ing pictures to his stock of books, mag- 
azines, and junk jewelry about two years 
ago. A high-school nephew of his who col- 
lected everything from ‘stamps to pictures 
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Fashion note: 
“Smart homes 
. will wear blankets” 











ANOTHER NATIONAL GYPSUM CONTRIBUTION TO BETTER LIVING 


With a winter of fuel shortage just ahead, 
smart houses are shopping for “blankets”! It's 
easy too. Gold Bond-Gimco Rock Wool, blown 
into the walls and roof of your home, gives you 
a fireproof blanket that cuts heating costs as 
much as 30%...soon pays for itself! 












































Today Gold Bond Rock Wool like other Na- 
tional Gypsum products performs many major 
wartime jobs ... lining food ships, refrigerator 
cars, supply depots, besides saving fuel in 
thousands of industrial plants. But there's plenty 
for home insulation. Ask your Gold Bond dealer. 
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Heat rises—and so do fuel costs when you 
let it escape through the roof! Gold Bond- 
Gimco Rock Wool batts or pillows” tucked snug- 
ly between attic rafters or ceiling joists is a quick 
way to stop much of this loss for very little 
money. Keeps heat out in Summer also! 





What will postwar homes be like? For the 
first time even low-cost homes will be more com- 
fortable, thanks to Gold Bond Rock Wool re- 
search. And there are over 150 other Gold 
Bond materials ready to build better homes, 
after victory, with the War Bonds you buy to- 
day! National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sinatra? It’s so certain that it’s his photo they want... 








Graphic House photos 


. that Harry Kier hardly asks 


of radio actors had his collection in the 
store one day. Customers offered to buy 
the pictures at once, so Kier figured that 
was a good business not to overlook. He 
began by thinking movie stars would be a 
good bet, but he quickly switched to band- 
leaders when he got more and more re- 
quests for Artie Shaw, Benny Goodman, 
and Glenn Miller. Sensing a trend, he 
stuck the movie queens down on a bottom 





shelf and moved music up where it was 
handy. 


The biggest percentage of Kier’s busi- 


ness is mail'order (seven 8 by 10s for $1, 


plus 10 cents for handling). He has an 
active list of almost everybody in the 
field, including many instrumentalists and 
vocalists the general public. has never 
heard of. A tiny, inconspicuous ad in 
Downbeat is about all the advertising he 
does. This, and word of mouth pull the 
orders in from all over the country, al- 
though the heaviest buyers live.in the 
Middle West. Many fans in and around 
New York, of course, just drop by the 
store’s battered, 1114-foot front. 

Since Kier has got to be ready to meet 
any meteoric rise to fame, he listens care- 
fully to the jive talk that goes on among 
his hep customers. One Gene Williams, who 
sings with Johnny Long’s band, is on the 
rise around Manhattan. Krupa fans are 
still faithful. Harry James, the two Dor- 
seys, Glenn Miller, Woody Herman, Ben- 
ny Goodman, and Duke Ellington are all 
at the top of the leaders. Today’s craze is 
for vocalists, preferably male, although 
Helen O’Connel, who used to be with J. 
Dorsey, Marion Hutton, who now has a 
unit of her own, and Helen Forrest, Harry 
James’s vocalist, all have their partisans. 

The hot beat of “Don’t Get Around 
Much Anymore” comes from the record 
shop next door. A new group of hair- 
bowed and ankle-socked lassies enters. 
Reaching for that pile of prints lying 
handy, Kier murmurs, again: 

“Sinatra?” 






‘BOOKS 


Brown’s Moscow Addenda 


There is not much news in James E. 
Brown’s “Russia Fights,” the latest «d- 
dition to the Moscow correspondents’ 
book-length reports, but it makes easy and 
very entertaining reading. The author re- 
turned to the U.S.S.R. in 1942 after an 
absence of four years. Before that he had 
been, as a correspondent for the Inter. 
national News Service, a member of the 
little group of newspapermen, like Joseph 
Barnes, Demaree Bess, and Walter Du- 
ranty, who were described by Joseph E. 
Davies in “Mission to Moscow” as the 
unofficial diplomatic colony and who acted 
as informal advisers to Davies during his 
Ambassadorship in Moscow. 

Loosely written and anecdotal, Brown’s 
book is at the same time a competent 
newspaperman’s report on Russia at war 
and some of his chapters can fill in gaps 
left in other writers’ books on the biggest 
story of the last two years. It is also in- 
teresting for the breezy portraits of his 
British and American colleagues who have 
since written books about the Soviet 
Union. The author got around a lot and 
he kept his head. Enormously enthusiastic 
about the Russians and their heroic strug- 
gle, he is a good deal less so about their 
political system, and often told them so, 
apparently without causing hard feélings. 
He says there are two annoying kinds of 
foreigners in Russia: the violently pro- 
Soviet and the violently anti. Brown is 
neither, 

Brown rehashes some of the big events 
in Russia since the war’s beginning, espe- 
cially on the diplomatic front, and gives 
some revealing sidelights that didn’t get 
into the cabled stories: or were chopped 
out of them. Like Henry Cassidy (News- 
WEEK, May 31), he discusses the confu- 
sion and mystery surrounding Churchill’s 
visit to Stalin and the unpleasant atmos- 
phere of tension that it created. In a 
chapter devoted to Wendell Willkie’s trip 
to Moscow and the fighting fronts, Brown 
tells of the openly voiced distrust that 
many newspapermen felt when they heard 
the Republican leader was to play “visit- 
ing fireman” to a nation grimly engaged 
in a fight for survival, and how this dis- 
trust was swept away by Willkie’s serious- 
ness and his obvious good faith. 

In a very funny passage, Brown. de- 
scribes the banquet Stalin gave in honor 
of Willkie, during which the gaiety was 
somewhat marred (especially for the Brit- 
ish Ambassador) by the Soviet Premier's 
bitter speech against Britain for having 
“appropriated” a shipment of American 
planes designed for the U.S.S.R. Another 
highlight of that evening came when an 
American, emboldened by vodka and wine, } 
began baiting Lavrenti. Berea, his neigh- 
bor at dinner, about the “slaughter of in- 
nocents” during the purges. As Berea, head 
of the NKVD, or OGPU, had done a good 
bit of the purging and as he had also tak- 
en a little too freely of the liquor, the 
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In your car—on public highway 
in public places or in the seeming 
security of your own home... that 
demon of sabotage threatens you 
with pain, injury, loss of time, and 
expense. 


You can no longer afford to be 
among the 9,300,000 annual Acci- 
dents; 100,000 killed; 300,000 per- 
manently disabled. Every fall on 
staircase, rug, in bathtub or on pave- 
ment, may be a tragic loss to the 
home and the battle front. 


Protection from 
ACCIDENT-MONEY WORRIES 
25% to 334/s% less 


Save 25 % to 3344 % on this vital pro- 
tection by sharing your risk direct, 
at cost, with more than 212,000 care- 
fully selected preferred-risk men... 
$25 weekly extra income while 
disabled by mishaps, up to 104 
weeks; or $5,000 for loss of life, 
sight or limbs. 


Not a limited type policy, Commer- 
cial Travelers’ covers you night and 
day, at home or on trip, at work or 


© 1943 CTMAAA 













play. Civilians’ war risks are covered 
and members who join the armed 
forces may continue to be protected 
within our continental limits. There 
are no jokers or trick clauses. No red 


‘tape! No physical examination! No 


solicitors! 


You do not have to be a commercial 
traveler to join. All preferred risks, 
business, professional and technical 
men (men only) may apply between 
the ages.of 18 and 55. 


Insurance also for 
HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION 


If Hiness strikes you... who will 
pay the cost of doctors, hospital, 
nurses and loss of time? For this, 
broad optional benefits may also be 


included at correspondingly low 
additional cost. Your check comes to 
you, regardless of what other pro- 
tection or benefits you may receive. 


Only'2 to JOIN 2000 


Has Never Cost More Than 
$3 Quarterly 


$2 IS ONLY INVESTMENT to 
make until late next December for 
the $5,000-$25.00 weekly accident 
policy if your application is accepted 
after July 14. Succeeding quarterly 
payments have never exceeded 
$3... currently only $2.50. Other 
plans including double amount of 
accident coverage and health or 
hospitalization insurance or both are 
available at proportionately low ad- 
ditional cost. 


60 years’ experience as leader in the 
field of accident, health and hospital- 
ization insurance DIRECT, at cost. 


The COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 
uemwm, MUTUAL ACCIDEN 


Secretary 


H. E. TREVVETT, Secretary 


UTICA, N.Y. 


ices in this country at no extra cost. 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Send me without obligation your free booklet 
“Facts about Accident, Health and Hospital- 
ization Insurance” with full information about 
‘Broad coverage including civilians’ war risk 
and coverage for members in the armed serv- Age.....0-- 


ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


UTICA, 
NEW YORK 
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NO SOLICITORS 
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Gun Turret 





have that may make your 














Topay, in gun tur- 

rets, it’s helping to keep 

them working accurately and 
tirelessly. Tomorrow it may be in 
your movie camera, making it smaller, 
lighter, and easier to handle. Ii’s the 
Torrington Needle Bearing. 


That’s just one of the ways in 
which this unique anti-friction bear- 
ing will mean improved products after 
the war. A car that steers more easily 
—a garage door that rolls up at 
a touch—an electric tool that is 
lighter in weight...these are a 
few of the things you will be 
able to buy, thanks to the Needle 
Bearing. 


For the present, of course, 





AN 


usual sales and ep apenas a you 
can gain through the use of t 
ing—through such features as: 

1. Small size 

2. Light weight 

3. High load capacity 








output. But when 

industry turns back 

to peacetime production, 

there’ll be plenty of Needle Bearings 

to give you better value in the things 
you’ve been waiting to buy. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY. 


TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Established 1866 
Mokers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Seattle Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto _-London, England 


ABOUT YOUR OWN POST-WAR DESIGNS — 
you will want to investigate the un- 


e Needle Bear- 


4. Effictent lubrication 
5. Ease of installation 
6. Low cast 


gun turrets and other war uses 
have first call on Torrington’s 


You will find preliminary information on 
sizes, ratings, and typical applications in 
Catalog No. 119—write for a copy today. 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 
DOES IT HAVE 


TORRINGTON M/FF DLE BEARINGS 
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conversation soon took on an extremely 
undiplomatic tone, and Berea stalked out 
of the room in a rage. 

Like all correspondents who have re- 
cently reported Russia, Brown believes 
that Russia will win her war and that the 
Allies should open a second front on the 
Continent as soon as possible. Without 
going into political matters very deeply, 
Brown does come through with many as- 
tute observations, and some that are ar- 
resting, to say the least. One such is his 
oblique suggestion that if the Russians 
were all6wed a free hand in Germany 
after the war, even “for a few weeks,” 
there probably would be no rupture of the 
peace from that quarter for 50 years. On 
the basis of what he has heard of Soviet 
occupations of the Baltic states, Brown 
says there would be little fight left in the 
German people after such an occupation— 
and no “enemies of the people” left above 
ground who might whip it up. (Russ1a 
Ficuts. By James E. Brown. 276 pages. 
Scribner. $2.50.) 


Tortured Starbuck 


The artist in conflict with himself and 
with society has been a traditionally 
favorite theme of novelists. It has been 
handled by many masters—Thomas Wolfe, 
Jakob Wassermann, Thomas Mann, to 
name a few—and some critics have been 
heard to complain that it has been over- 
done to a turn. 

That theme is now the burden of a long 
and ambitious novel by John Selby, book 
editor of the Associated Press, who first 
gained critical attention with “Sam,” a 
lusty novel about a piratical Middle West- 
ern newspaper publisher. In “Starbuck,” 
Selby takes the case of a young genius 
who becomes a world-famous pianist before 
he is 18 yet who never achieves happiness 
or peace of mind until an accident deprives 
him of the ability to go on playing. 

The story, told at some length and with 
a vast attention to detail, begins in 1904, 
when Brant Starbuck, age 13; is about to 
embark on his career. It takes the hero 
up to the end of the last war, when he is 
mustered out of the United States Navy. 
Following the familiar pattern of such 


. stories, Selby describes the years of work 


in which young Starbuck struggles to per- 
fect his talent, the usual period of study 
in Germany under a noted master, the 
final triumphant debut and the years of 
touring in Europe and this country as an 
acclaimed performer. All of this is inter- 
esting and the musical background seems 


. authentic, but something is lacking. 


For one thing, young Starbuck is a 
shade too perfect for comfort. His suc- 
cesses follow each other in monotonous 
procession. Although the whole crux of the 
novel lies in the author’s contention that 
Starbuck is not a great enough human 
being to dominate his worldly success, it is 
never apparent just what is wrong. The 
reader can’t help feeling that the author is 
too attracted by his central character to 
be specific about his faults. Starbuck never 
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gives a bad performance, even as a child; 
he.is never mean nor willful nor cruel. Only 
at the end of the story does he run into 
any real misfortune, and then it is not his 
fault (and he’s compensated for it by a 
half million dollars). Starbuck, through- 
out, is noble and unselfish. And sometimes 
he is a prig. 

A minor theme running through the 
story deals with the deleterious effect on 
young Starbuck of his illegitimacy, and 
his knowledge of it. Growing up in a 





Associated Press 


John Selby 


patrician American society in the early 
years of this century, an average child 
could easily be warped.in his outlook on 
life by the fact of illegitimacy. But young 
Starbuck is not an average child, although 
the author is at pains to show that he 
loved and played and got into mischief, just 
like other people. Starbuck was protected 
by his family and patrons from any stigma. 
He was petted and doted upon: by the 
whole of society, from the imperial Ger- 
man court to his buddies in the Navy. It 
seems a little naive, therefore, to suppose 
that a man who could discipline himself to 
become a great pianist would let himself 
he constantly tortured simply because of 
technical bastardy. 

“Starbuck” has much to recommend it 
as a story of music and musicians, especial- 
iy as one of the few to deal with an Ameri- 
can genius. It is unfortunate, however, that 
the hero never quite comes alive, and also 


that Selby has permitted himself the luxury - 


of too many cinematic situations in what 
is intended as a serious novel of character. 
(Starsuck. By John Selby. 370 pages. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Lapy 1n Warrine. By Rory Gallagher. 
243 pages. Stephen Daye. $2.50. “You 
dope, I’ve fainted. You’re going to have a 
baby.” It was Rory Gallagher of West- 





| UIGNTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


One of the important new weapons of 
this war is the famous “walkie-talkie” 
(a portable 2-way field radio). They’re 


powered by “Eveready” “Mini-Max”’ 


portable radio batteries—one reason 
why you haven't been able to get these 
batteries at your dealer’s. 





The words “Eveready” and “‘ Mini-Max” are regutered’ 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company. Ine. 
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In this weiding positioner 
Oilgeor Fluid Powe: solved 
6 difficult desian problems 





On a.50-ton steel shape 
Or on a sheet of cellophane 


HERE is a world of difference 
between holding a hairline regis- 
ter in printing flimsy cellophane and 
holding a line in the automatic weld- 
ing of a 50-ton steel shape. But the 
fact that Oilgear Fluid Power has 
solved these and far more varied 
problems makes it seem certain your 
particular problem will yield to the 
versatility and flexibility of this 
proven power application system. 
Here are just a few of the functions 
Oilgear Fluid Power will provide... 
steplessly and infinitely variable speed 
control of moving members. . . force 
without movement ... a simple 
means of applying great power... 





the synchronizing of a number of 
motions... perfect sequence or cyclic 
operation. 

For a quarter of a century Oilgear 
Engineers have applied these and 
other Oilgear Fluid Power functions 
to hundreds of different machines 
and mechanisms in hundreds of dif- 
ferent ways .. . with results which 
often have been amazing. Oilgear 
Engineering know-how and Oilgear 
Fluid Power adaptability may pro- 
vide just the answer you have been 
looking for in that machine you are 
going to bring out. Now is the time 
to see. The Oilgear Company, 1301 
W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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port, Conn., sprawled on the gravel as she 
left a bar (she had stepped into a hdl), 
informing her husband and the world at 
large of the tender news. Then the little 
ex-newspaperwoman covered her expand- 
ing waistline with copy paper and set out 
to keep a journal. The results: 8 pound 
Jake and “Lady in Waiting,” produced 
after a round of activities contrary to all 
the lore of obstetrics. With three months 
“to go,” she joined a rifle team but had 
to give it up—couldn’t aim from the prone 
position. And there was the time she tried 
to put on a girdle in the upper berth of a — 
Pullman; and always the neighbors with 
their: “My! You're looking well!” 


Trio. By Dorothy Baker. 234 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. Unhealthiness is 
the keynote of this novel. In the form of 
brandy and little yellow pills it pervades 
Prof. Pauline Maury’s fashionable apart- 
ment. Even the cat bites suddenly and 
viciously for no reason at all. And from 
the first there is talk of how Janet, Pauline’s 
pupil and roommate, spent two weeks “in 
Larchmont wrapped up in a wet sheet.” 
When a college boy enters this neurotic 
atmosphere and stays long enough to get 
the younger girl out, the real story of ab- 
normality between the two women emerges. 
Even then it was a jeweled pistol—not love 
for a man—that made the real break. But 


- despite its unpleasant mood, “Trio” is a 


well-done novel—as hard and polished as 
the brittle Pauline herself. 


Tue Navy Reaper. Edited by Lt. Wil- 
liam Harrison Fetridge, US.N.R. 443 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. Ensigns, ad- 
mirals, strategists, and civilians contributed 
to this anthology of the best current writ- 
ing on the United States Navy. The result 
is a mixture of dramatic writing such as 
“They Were Expendable” or “Convoy to 
Murmansk” and rather technical chapters | 


‘on mines, guns, planes, and other aspects 


of naval warfare. 


Rovcuiy Speaxina. By Louise Randall 
Pierson. 332 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50. “Living with you and those kids is 
like living with Fanny Brice in a den of 
lions.” It was her husband’s parting re- 
mark as he moved to the Yale Club. The 
author’s own contribution to divorce-court 
procedure was to demand that her ex- 
husband agree to send her applications for 
tickets to the Harvard-Yale football game. 
Then she met Harold and they were mar- 
ried. From running their own $150,000 
greenhouse to living on onion sandwiches 
for five days was the general direction of 
their dizzy pace, described in “Roughly 
Speaking” and summed up: “I didn’t get 
rich and I didn’t get famous. Who cares? I 
had a hell of a good time trying.” 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Eviwence or Tuines Seen. By Eliza- 
beth Daly. 245 pages. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2. A pleasant summer mystery in a pleas- 
ant summer setting, wrapped lightly 
around pleasant summer people. There is 
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ona plan now 


Question—Why plan when you can’t build? Question—How can we have full employment in 
Answer—We Americans have made a promise Sih gy Seelieetr gy: pele hAy, epee: “AO sae siesta 


to supply jobs to our men in the armed forces Answer— By starting plans for postwar build- 
when they come home. Only with definite ings, urban rehabilitation, new town sites, 
plans started now and completed before the etc., now, so they’ll be completed and ready 
war ends, can the promise be fulfilled quickly. on V-day. 

Planning takes time. | 


: uestion—What can I do to get the drawing o 
Question—W ho’s available to draw such plans now? 2 plans under way? . et 


Answer—Numerous talented architects and 
engineers, most of them outside the area of 
military service. 


Answer—Call the need for planning now, to your 
school and hospital boards, for example, and 
to your local and state planning and govern- 
ing bodies. Urge them to use available facili- 
ties of architects, engineers, contractors, build- 
ers, realtors, etc., for forward planning now. 


Question—Why is full postwar employment in the 
Building Construction Industry of special im- 
portance to me, a business man? 


® 


Answer—The Building Industry, made up DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
chiefly of hundreds of small firms, is Amert- Now Exclusively Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 


ca’s No. 1 Industry. It must employ a large Dept. NW-7 + 2270 East Grand Blvd. + Detroit, Mich. 
part of the postwar millions. 8 Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 


START AN ARCHITECT 


Fonesth ‘SUGGESTS fan 


A. 
WINDOWS - DOORS - ROOF DECK « FLOOR DECK + METAL SIDING + AND OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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a spook in a sunbonnet who won’t fool 
anyone, The murderer’s identity may be 
slightly more difficult, depending on the 
weather at reading time. Weak point: 
Henry Gamadge, the sleuth, is stuffy. 


Mouroper Goes Astray. By M. V. Heber- 
den. 218 pages. Crime Club. $2. Murder 
may go astray but Detective Desmond 
Shannon does not. He believes that as 
God is on the side of the heaviest armies 
so must He be on the side of the extra clip 
for the automatic, Extra clip plus extra 
gray matter add up to Shannon’s uncov- 
ering blackmail, municipal corruption, 
missing girl, and solving a murder. 


Tue Case or THB Burien Crock. By 
Erle Stanley Gardner, 244 pages. Morrow. 
$2. Perry Mason, fast-thinking, fast-talk- 
ing, and faster-acting criminal lawyer, un- 
ravels@ messy crime. This time he’s mixed 
up with &n embezzler, a glamorous widow, 
_ and a gold mine with ‘no gold. . 4 





ART 





Naive Lion 


In a modest brick house way out in 
what Manhattanites like to call the wilds 
of Brooklyn, (the Bensonhurst séction) , 
lives a little old man named Morris Hirsh- 
field. He has a youthful face, a figure bent 
beyond his years, a thick Russian accent, 
and a chuckle (heh, heh, heh) like a char- 
acter in a fairy tale. Last week this old 
man, an untaught artist who began paint- 
ing just six years ago, received one of the 
highest honors that can be accorded a 
contemporary painter—a one-man retro- 
spective show at the elegant, sophisticated 
(and air-conditioned) Museum of Modern 
Art in the center of Manhattan. 

All 30 of Hirshfield’s oeuvres (this is 
the museum’s term) are in this exhibit. 
Notable especially for their fine design, 
they have the naive charm of all meticu- 





Morris Hirshfield draws nudes that look like a 1910 dress form... 





» +. and paints a quizzical lion who looks like—M. orris-H irshfield 


.He now owns Paracutin. He 
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lous primitive painting plus a personal 


quality which stamps them indelibly as 
Hirshfield’s. But to deserve the detailed 
(if interesting) analysis given them by 
the museum, one would assume they must 
be among the great masterpieces of all 
time, a fact which is more than doubtful. 

“Angora Cat,” which portrays a pos- 
sessive feline with glaring, hypnotic eyes, 
was symbolic of conflict at home, accord- 
ing to the analysis. (Hirshfield’s wife was 
violently opposed to his painting.) After 
finishing it, the artist next wanted to por- 
tray a ferocious male animal. Instead, © 
“Lion” turned into a gentle creature with 
a quizzical, humanized face which is recog- 
nized as Hirshfield’s by everyone but the 
artist, who has remarked that he couldn’t 
possibly paint a self-portrait. 

Next came the nudes, who are not 
drawn from models because “that wouldn’t 
be proper at my age.” But Hirshfield fre- 
quently does use a model from memory— 
a tailor’s dress form size 36, in the silhou- 
ette of 1910. And here is where his occupa- 
tional background first creeps in. For two 
decades after he came to this country from 
his native Russia-Poland at the age of 18, 
Hirshfield worked in the cloak and suit 
industry. Later he became a very success- 
ful manufacturer of ladies’ boudoir slip- 
pers, and this too is reflected in his paint- 
ings. His nudes’ slippers are all lefts, just 
like salesmen’s models. 

Hirshfield, who is now 71, retired from 
business because of his weak heart, and 
began painting on two canvases from his 
own walls. He wanted to “correct” them 
by making them more realistic. He be- 
lieves his paintings beat the camera 
for realism. And, ironically, he is most 
admired by the very type of artist whose 
work he most scorns—abstractionists and 
surrealists. Even the high priest of the cult 
of surrealism, André Breton, has written 
glowingly (and abstrusely of course) of 
Hirshfield. . 

Through it all the painter continues to 
express himself with his sublime unself- 
consciousness. Fearing to endanger it, Sid- 
ney Janis, who arranged this exhibit and 
earlier wrote a book “They Taught Them- 
selves,” which included a chapter on 
Hirshfield, hesitated about giving the 
artist a copy. But he needn’t have wor- 
ried. Hirshfield only looked at the pictures. 


Atl’s New Backdrop 


According to Mexican legend, Dr. Atl, 
granddaddy of all modern Mexican 
artists, was erupted from the volcano, 
Popocatepetl. While not in Mexico City 
propagandizing for the Nazis, this hoary- 

ired eccentric has lived in one of Popo’s 
caves, painted innumerable self-portraits 
with her in the background, and predicted 
her violent eruption. Popo didn’t, but last 
February a new volcano, Paracutin,. sud- 
denly sprang up in the Michoacan fields of 
farmer Dionisio Pulido. Atl deserted Popo. 
paid Pulido 7 
pesos ($1.40) for the new volcano. 








Hen no. I don’t scare easy. 
But I’m no fool, either. 


I know where I’m going... and it’s not 
to a church social. 


But I’m an American, and all my buddies 
are Americans. 


We've got a messy job on our hands, 
and we’re doing it. Because we know it’s 
got to be done. 


You folks back home have a job, too. 
Like buying War Bonds. And I don’t 


mean War Bonds you can afford, either. 
That’s just a good investment. 


I mean War Bonds you can’t afford. 


War Bonds that mean being inconve- 
nienced .. . one-thousandth as much as 
those guys who haven't had their wet, 
stinking clothes off in three weeks of 
crawling through the jungle, killing Japs. 


War Bonds that mean being uncom- 
fortable . . . one-thousandth as much as 
those kids lying out in the desert, wait- 
ing for the medical boys to give them 
a hypodermic. 


So forget that 10% stuff. Buy War Bonds 
until you can look at the guys who come 
back with one arm or one leg or no eyes, 
without a guilty feeling in your heart. 


This advertisement prepared and space pur- 
chased by the Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, makers of Comptometer 
Adding-Calculating Machines. 
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.». Wega engineering 
gives this bruiser 
its wallop! 


SALUTE THE VENTURA, one of 
the toughest two engine bomb- 
ers turned out yet. With a top 
speed of enough miles an hour 
to make a lot of headaches in 
certain quarters, and a great 
enough range to be able to 
reach those same quarters 
quite systematically, this tough 
customer combines extreme 
maneuverability and enough 
guts and go to pull a string of 
gliders at a nice clip! Not to 
mention the five 50-caliber gun 
positions from which it can spit 
a glowing trail of death at 
venturesome enemy fighters. 

Planes like the Ventura are 
not turned out by trying to 
accomplish everything in one 
bundle. You have to know 
what you want—and then get 
it! America is proud of Vega 
for its outstanding job of get- 
ing what it wanted in this 
tough-and-tumble bomber de- 
signed for specific wartime 
jobs. And America knows that 
the same spirit of knowing 
what it wants and getting it 
will rule Vega’s contributions 
to American wings in the days 
of clear skies and happy land- 
ings that lie ahead! 





MAKING aircraft control cord 
to fit diverse conditions calls 
for versatility too—like putting 
an aluminum overcoat on 
Locx-Ciap Control Cable, a 
Lockheed-conceived, Roebling- 
developed cable that mini- 
mizes effects of stretch and 
temperature change, keeps 
control cables from going 
sloppy. John A. Roebling’s Sons . 


Company, Trenton, 

New Jersey, Branches 

and Warehouses in 

Principal Cities. 

® In these fr t ges, Roebling salutes 





each member of the aircraft induetry in tura. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
Grapes of War 


Darius and Parysatis had two sons born 
to them, of whom the elder was Artaxerxes 
and the younger Cyrus. Now, when Darius 
lay sick and suspected the end of his life 
was near, he wished to have both his sons 
with him. 


As simple as that begins the “Up- 
Country March,” and remains so through- 
out. Written by the first man of letters to 
march with an army, the taut lines of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis have baffled, then 
awed, generations of Greek students. Xeno- 
phon fought for Cyrus in Asia Minor, and 
did the first—some think the finest—war 
reporting. 

Last week, 2,344 years later, another 
ranking man of letters had gone to the 
wars. At first glance the comparison looked 
strange, for John Steinbeck, under con- 
tract to The New York Herald Tribune, 
was hardly Xenophon. Yet the first Stein- 
beck prose from England, the often-writ- 
ten story of a trip by convoy, was baffling 
to part of the American Fourth Estate, 
wordy and corny in the judgment of others, 
and deathless prose to the rest. As unin- 
hibited as the harsh old Greek, with no 
tremolo of memes or addresses, Steinbeck 
led off with: : 


The troops in their thousands sit on their 
equipment on the dock. It is evening, and the 
first of the dimout lights come on. The “men 
wear their helmets, which make them all look 
alike, make them look like long rows of mush- 
rooms, Their rifles are leaning against their 


knees. 


War reporting was Steinbeck’s own idea. 
Several months ago, as dinner guests in his 
East 50s Manhattan apartment, he had 
Lewis Gannett, Herald Tribune literary 
critic and friend, and Gannett’s wife, who 
illustrated his “Tortilla Flat.” Restless 
after the Army refused to enlist him on 
finishing “Bombs Away” for the Air 
Forces, Steinbeck asked help in doing the 
next best. 

Gannett interceded with Wilbur Forrest, 
The Tribune’s assistant editor, who lost 
no time getting Steinbeck’s proposal down 
in black and white. An admirer of Stein- 
beck prose, he was equally taken by the 
man. (At 42 Steinbeck is hickory-tough, 
weighs a lean 200, and without his mus- 





tache looks more than ever like any~one . 


of his own hard-bitten Western working 
stiffs.) To Forrest he offered his services for 
a nominal sum, and with no fuss agreed to 
syndication of 500 to 1,000 words a day 
(he actually writes from 2,000 to 3,000) , 
and in return was given carte blanche to 
write as he pleased and to move around at 
will. Steinbeck had come a long way from 
the time, seventeen years ago, when he 
was fired from The New York American, 
and next helped build the present Madi- 
son Square Garden by carrying a brick- 
layer’s hod. 

It took The Herald Tribune two frantic 
months to clear him with the Army for 
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crossing to England on a transport. In 
London he settled in the Savoy but found 
the place “a madhouse, with people drink- 
ing and talking too much,” and moved to 
a small apartment in Athenaeum Court. 
After the flurry of being met by Brendan 
Bracken, British Minister of Information, 
who started him on his way getting his 
credentials checked, his first week was 
spent evading magazine editors hunting 
interviews. 

In the midst of planning hopefully for 
future operational plane flights and sub- 
marine trips (“I’m no braver than the next 





Culver 


John Steinbeck, today’s Xenophon 


man, but I figure I’ve got to know things 
firsthand”) , he was invited to the opening 
of his play, “The Moon Is Down,” also to 
the same in movie form with King Haakon 
of Norway in attendance. The first was 
news to him, and he didn’t go. As for the 
second, he declined to commit himself, 
saying there was no telling where he would 
be one day. from the next. His fellow cor- 
respondents, like his new bosses, were im- 
pressed. They found that Steinbeck’s cold 
gray eyes didn’t miss a trick, that with 
scarcely any note-taking he soaked up in- 
formation like a sponge, wrote very fast 
on a portable typewriter, and. became hay- 
wire if interrupted. : 
Harry Staton, in charge of The Herald 
Tribune’s syndicated matter, was jubilant 
over his paper’s find. Sight unseen 40 lead- 
ing newspapers, including a Hearst group 
covering Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and San Antonio, had 
signed up. The Australian Consolidated 
Press tied in for Australia and New 
Zealand, and five Central and South Amer- 
ican papers followed suit. Wide British 
Isles distribution was in the works, with 
Beaverbrook’s 3,000,000-circulation Daily 
Express already printing Steinbeck. In the 
United States only Oklahoma, still in- 
















































Mr. Miller, in his speech reported fn 
the above news item, pointed out the 
value of weight saved in a commercial 
plane. “When military operation ts 
considered,” said Mr. Miller, “the ree 
sult can be even more staggering.” 

BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUTS, fabri- 
cated from sheet metal and having 
all the tensile strength of machine nuts, 
weigh appreciably less than competi- 
tive nuts. In many instances, they have 
only V4 the weight. In actual use they 
save up to 65 pounds per airplane. 


LIGHTNESS Keeps ‘Em Firing Longer 


Thanks to the lightness of Boots all-metal, self-locking nuts, 
which protect a Flying Fortress, it can carry 200 extra rounds 
of .50 caliber bullets. This extra ammunition weighs about 
sixty pounds—the weight saved by using Boots Nuts, in 
place of other nuts, on a heavy bomber. 


Boots Nuts are not only lighter than other nuts —they’re 
tougher, too. No amount of plane vibration can loosen them. 
They withstand the corrosive action of chemicals, salt water 
and weather. And they can be re-used again and again. They 
literally “outlast the plane.” 


Boots all-metal, self-locking nuts, used on every type of U.S, 
aircraft, meet the specifications of all government agencies, 


“They Fly With Their Boots On—Lighter” 
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BOGTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION we GEMERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 








| Rule No. 1 for 
Happiness 


Enjoy a tobby 











Hobby No. 1 for You When Peace Comes... 
a Delta-equipped 
Home Workshop 


Here's How You Can Plan for it and Save for it Teday 
Enjoy the thrill of actually making things 
with your hands — and you relax, your 
worries vanish. You feel a deep satisfac- 
tion, a joy of accomplishment, 

The home workshop is an old and ver- 
satile hobby. And the war has given to 
millions of Americans the new experience 
of working with tools. 

Now is the time for you — experienced 
or not — to begin planning and saving 
for your own home workshop, and look- 
ing forward to years of pleasure. 

To insure all the satisfaction this ab- 
sorbing hobby can afford, build your plans 
around quality tools — accurate, safe, de- 
pendable. Delta Tools measure up to the 
highest standards on all three counts. 

Unvarying Delta quality is setting an 
outstanding record of performance on the 
punishing production lines of war — and 
today serves as the foundation for the finer 
tools we are designing for your enjoyment 
after the war. 

Make your War Bond purchases work 
for future happiness 
two ways. Plan now 
for your Delta home 
workshop. Send to- 
day for one or both 
of the interesting 
books shown here. 


DELTA 


MILWAUKEE 


ry _ 
POWER (OCC 











WAR PRODUCTION HAS FIRST CALL 


Delta’s famous precision tools for industry 
are running 24 hours a day in thousands of 
war plants and war-worker training schools. 
The call is for more and still 
more—so hobbies must wait! 


THE ARMY-NAVY “E” — 
awarded for excellence in the pro- 
duction of machine tools vitally 
needed in the war effort. 


2 Fascinating Books 


*'Happiness is in Your Hands’ — 

including a Reader’s Digest article 

on manual hobbies for mental 

health, and a story of fun and 
fit with a home workshop. 
d the coupon. FREE 


"How to Plan a Home Workshop” 
— 56 pages of valuable, practical 
instructions, with clear, detailed 
plans and photos. Points the way 
to exciting adventures in home 
craft. rit. Only 25¢. 
















t? Se eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeueeeaeq) 
a Tear out this coupon and mail teday. : 
¥ GH DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. ’ 
g osc KE. Vienna Ave., Milwau . Wisconsin i 
a CPMease send me your free . ‘‘Happiness is: 8 
a our Hai > — pict ideal hobby and 4 
H telling me how to get st 0 
a CI am enclosing 2c for a jv of your book, “How &@ 
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dignant about “Grapes of Wrath” 
notoriety, had hedged. 

Steinbeck announced he would stick to 
war as it bears down on submarine cook 
and plain dogface in the slit trench. So far 
he had consorted but seldom with anyone 
higher than staff-sergeant rank. This at 
once evoked comparison with the Scripps- 
Howard ace, Ernie Pyle (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 15), who by setting the same prece- 
dent in less than a year had jumped his 
clientele from 41 to 133 newspapers. 

But after a week it became apparent 
that Steinbeck’s and Pyle’s ideas of human 
interest could not honestly be set off 
against each other. The author showed no 


sign of laying aside his rich ’cello for a’ 


grab at Ernie’s concertina. Writing any- 
thing but chattily in the third person, 
present tense, with much detail he drove 
home the soldier’s loss of personality, the 
monotony of war lite, the grim strain of 
challenging death on a systematic basis. 
Where Pyle sketched with swift, random 
strokes, Steinbeck used a careful buildup: 


An odor rises from the men, the character- 
istic odor of an army. It is the smell of wool 
and the bitter smell of fatigue and the smell of 
gun oil and leather. Troops always have this 
odor. The men lie sprawled, some with their 
mouths open, but they do not snore. Perhaps 
they are too tired to snore, but their breathing 
is an audible, pulsing thing. 


The UP Dissents — 


Being ground between upper and nether 
millstones in the United States vs. Asso- 
ciated Press case has sorely tried the tem- 
per of the United Press. But relief came 
with a bang last week, and Edwin M. 
Williams, the UP’s general manager, lashed 
back at the Department of Justice conten- 
tion that his news agency languishes in the 
shade of an AP monopoly. 

Williams’s thirteen-page affidavit, was 


filed in the New York Federal District © 


court along with 88 others—all of them 
submitted by AP attorneys to disprove 
the government stand that a newspaper 
is crippled without AP service. (This 
affidavit disputes affidavits previously 
amassed by government counsel.) Point- 
ing up sentiments expressed by The Balti- 
more Sun, Cleveland Press, Pittsburgh 
Press, Brooklyn Eagle, and The Bronx 
Home News, all but the first users of UP 
exclusively, Williams said sharply: 

“UP is operated on the basis that neith- 
er the mileage of leased-wire circuits nor 
the number of hours worked by employes 
is determinative of the character or ex- 
tent of the news reports of a news agency. 
The determinative factors are the capaci- 
ties of the individuals employed, the set- 
up of the organization and the audacity, 
enterprise, energy, and ingenuity with 
which the enterprise is carried on.” 

Legally, UP’s affidavit may have been 
balm to the AP; promotionally not so for 
an organization whose great expansion in 
recent years has been designed to make it 
an all-sufficient service to any member 
newspaper. Arguments on the govern- 
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-ment’s motion for a summary judgment 


(NEWSWEEK, June 7), declaring the AP 
a monopoly in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust statutes are scheduled for next 
week in New York, 


{ Supporting Williams’s contentions was 
an affidavit submitted by William Mapel, 
former director of the Washington and 
Lee University school of journalism. He 
took sharp issue with the government’s 
concept of a beat, based on the AP’s 
famous time sheets on stories, a 30 month 
story time log which resembles a freight- 
rate schedule. Many stories listed as beats 
on the strength of this log, Mapel argued, 
were of so little importance that they 
might have been left out of a paper. “Ig- 
noring the factor of weight (or the impor- 
tance of the story) in such a mathematical 
formula is not only erroneous but definite- 
ly misleading . . . Eighteen thousand real 
beats .. . have not been scored by all the 
press associations in the United States 
during their combined lifetime.” 
Ironically, Mapel cited a memorandum 
submitted by AP to the government and 
signed T.H.O. (irascible Thomas H. 
O’Neill, one-time keeper of the log, now 
news editor of the AP’s radio branch, Press 


Association). O’Neill thus damned with 


faint praise the AP coverage of Italy’s en- 
try into the war: “Front pages of four 
non-New York evening members with 
plural service were nearly all AP in deal- 
ing with Italy’s entry into the war. That 
is in marked contrast with Russia’s move 
into Poland, the German grab of Scan- 
dinavia, the German entrance into the 
Low Countries, and the Dutch surrender.” 

Mapel continued: “Following up the 
T. H.O. memorandum, examination of the 
AP comparison report for the night of 
May 9 and the day of May 10 [1940]... 
illustrates the advantage secured by the 
UP in bringing the news of the German 
invasion of the Low Countries . . . AP 
comparison sheets for these days (show) 
a number of significant stories scored in 
the government tabulation as beats for the 
AP. Certainly this invasion was important 
news, but insofar as the tabulation is con- 
cerned, each of these items was weighed the 
same as all the other hundreds of items 
in the 68 pages of tabular material.” 


§ Among the working press UP needs no 
apology. It has a fairly well deserved rep- 
utation for producing often livelier copy. 
It has always hustled to keep in the race. 
String correspondents have strict territory 
assignments, the UP wire grid is free from 
overlapping, legwork is at a premium, and 
the domestic service of 750,000 words a 
day is turned out with little waste. 

The organization is a product of E. W. 
Scripps’s genius. To sell news over the 
counter in 1907 he merged the Publishers 
Press (Atlantic Seaboard), the Scripps- 
McRae Press Association (west of Pitts- 
burgh) and the Scripps News Association 
(Pacific Coast) , UP clients have increased 
from $69 to 1,991 at home and abroad; 
the annual budget from $251,560 to 
$6,647,000. UP has 1,279 employes. 
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EDUCATION 
Sloan’s McGuffeys 


As social planners have so often found 
out, raising down and out rural areas to 
higher economic levels is more than a mat- 
ter of providing a new farmhouse with an 
inside toilet, running Water, and a new 
stove. It’s more than providing fertilizer 
to enrich exhausted and barren clay. These 
projects of today often become tomorrow’s 
Tobacco Road. just .as the finest housing 
development may turn out to be the next 
generation’s slum. 

Thus reasoning, the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation carried a new program of eco- 
nomic betterment—not to the farms them- 
selves but into the one-room schools. For 
instance, in a typical Kentucky back- 
woods community the children, rickets and 
pellagra-ridden from a diet of corn and 
hog, might learn to read from primers 
containing stories about little Hans, the 
Dutch boy who wears wooden shoes and 
to whom canals, windmills, and tulip beds 
are everyday sights. In schools like these, 
the foundation experimented with teach- 
ing miethods designed to instruct and to 
raise economic levels. 

It devised new readers such as “The 
Smith Family Books,” written and illus- 
trated by teachers who know the com- 
munity in which they are used. (The 
foundation financed fellowships for the 
teachers at the University of Kentucky, 
where the books were prepared and litho- 
printed for 84 participating Kentucky 
schools.) Instead of telling about the little 
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Dutch boy (always out of their world) 
the. Smith books narrate the life of a 
family who live down the road a piece. 
When a sawmill closes, the father loses 
his job and has to return to the land for 
a living. The children read how the Smiths 
select a plot of ground, learn its size and 
location. The ground is cleared of rocks, 
stumps are burned, fertilizer is spread, and 
the land plowed for spring planting. The 
family digs a fish pool, and the children in 
the book learn to catch their dinners. Thus, 
step by step, the youngsters find what 
might be their own daily lives unfolded 
in their readers. And not only they, but 
their parents too, find the farming easier 
to understand in the primers than in De- 
partment of Agriculture pamphlets. 
Similar Sloan projects have been tried 
in other states (eight schools in Vermont, 
and: nine in Florida). Now the foundation 
has awarded grants to five teachers colleges 
in (Michigan, Texas, New Hampshire, 
California, Virginia) to study the courses in 
operation and plan ones for their districts. 


Cockleshells and Cannon 


The New York Times reported last week 
that peace will come hard to British 
children. In a recent survey, London school 
kids revealed that as far as they are con- 
cerned, street lights, bananas, unrationed 
clothes, and a sky empty of barrage bal- 
loons simply don’t exist. And in oue class, 
the teacher couldn’t find a single pupil who 
could identify a sea shell, When she finally 
named it herself, one lad replied heatedly: 
“That’s no shell. Shells come out of guns.” 














Acme 
Contact! In Los Angeles, June Hamilton demonstrates that a pint-sized 
classroom trainer can make potential eagles out of high-school students. This 
compact Penguin “Chick” can make banks, turns, and pivots. 
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@ Tolls and gates did not build the hard roads of America. It was the 
automobile . . ..exerting the pressure of progtess . . . elbowing aside 
that symbol of horse-and-buggy culture, the toll gate. Cars offered 
too much speed and distance in a day’s run to endure stopping at the 
end of a two-mile stretch for payment of a few pennies’ tax. Planes 
will do the same to nuisance levies like take-off taxes, landing fees 
and transit tariffs. @ We talk eagerly today of the Air Age which will 
follow the war. This Age is coming despite restrictions, over-cautious 
thinking, timidity, and selfish interests vested in the old order. Then 
it is high time to advance beyond saying how wonderful it will be. 
We can be weighing WHAT TO DO—and thinking, arguing, even 
pounding the desk about it, if that stage must come first. q Whether 
to seek exclusive control of bases—How to supervise airplane traffic— 
Questions like these could be gravely misjudged if left to settle in 
haste. ¢ The day of toll-gate thinking is over. The need is for men 
with imagination to do some airplane thinking, right now, in prepa- 
ration for this ‘“‘world of tomorrow.” 


LIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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PROPOSALS 


To Think Through — Now— 
for the Air Age to Come 


1. Restore aviation jurisdiction to Congress. 
Individual States of the Union are units too 
small to wie'd authority over air commerce, 
which is global in scope. 


2. Establish airway reciprocity between 
nations. Mutual use of a nation’s terminals, 
facilities and the air above can be controlled, 
while mutual prohibition would shackie 
progress. 

3. Permit unimpeded development of doe 
mestic air transport networks of trunk, picke 
up and feeder systems to carry first-class 
mail, fast freight and passengers. 





4. Simplify existing regulations affecting 
civilian operations. Particularly the Civil Air 
Regulations will require modernization to 
prepare for widely increased use of private 
aircraft. 


5. Regulate domestic carriers to foster their 
growth, restricted only by the public interes? 
in a unified system of air transport. 


6. Recognize First-Class Mail as.the exact 
type of lading for which air shipment is 
most logical. 


7. Allow for the youth of the aviation ine 
dustry in levying taxes on “excess” profits. 
Development and research expense will 





high compored to more established 


industries. 





8. Plan and develop a. notion-wide com- 
mercial airport system. There is everything 
to gain by doing this consciously rather than 
just letting it happen. 


. 
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SPORTS 


Long Live the King! 


On enemy territory in Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn, a solemn, lean Giant took his 



















he draped his 6-foot-1 form on the bench 
to watch his team take a 7-4 trimming 
from the Dodgers. 

Thus Carl Owen Hubbell, onetime Meal 
Ticket. of the Giants, celebrated his 40th 
birthday on June 22. In many ways the 
anniversary was typical of Hubbell. Man- 
ager Mel Ott, his old roommate and now 
his boss, once said of the pitcher: “Here 
is what Hubbell has: Skill, courage, brains, 
modesty, humility, loyalty, stamina, the 
will to win, concentration, physical fit- 
ness.” The only thing lacking is color. 
Earnest, shy, and uncommunicative, 
Hubbell looks for all the world as if he 
had stepped out of a Grant Wood paint- 





turn shagging flies before game time. Then ~ 





The Meal Ticket and the Token: Carl Hubbell shows Carl Jr., 7 years 
young and also a southpaw, how to handle the screwball for the Giants 


ing. He lets his pitching record speak for 
him, doesn’t grouse about his team’s er- 
rors, and never tangles with umpires. His 
noninterventionist attitude is summed up 
in this remark: “I’m just paid to pitch, 
and Il leave the fighting to those who 
can handle it. It’s not in my line.” Hub- 
bell’s conception of color is to wear his 
baseball trousers like super-elongated 
knickerbockers. Tom Meany, the veteran 
baseball writer, had the best description 
for the noneccentric left-handed pitcher: 
“A right-handed southpaw.” 

This meek man than whom none could 
be meeker comes from the town so named 
in Oklahoma, where his parents moved 
when he was 3 (he was born in Carthage, 
Mo.). He rode a horse bareback to his 
first professional game when he was 16 and 
won it. He got $1 for the same score, 1-0, 
that was to figure prominently in his five- 
figure salary days. 

At 20, he was in the Oklahoma State 
League with the Cushing Club, and a year 


Acme 


‘said: “Let’s have more of those. 


. won three this season and thus is, with 


later the Wesiern Association, with Ard- 
more and Oklahoma City. He had a fast 
ball and a curve, and realizing the need for 
a larger repertoire he developed a screw- 
ball that has left its mark on baseball 
history and the nation’s language. Ordi- 
narily, a left-handed curve will drop 
toward a right-handed batter and away 
from a left-handed batter; but the screw- 
ball—accomplished by an_ unorthodox 
twist of the wrist—does just the opposite, 
confounding the unsuspecting batter. 

In 1926, at a tryout with the Detroit 
Tigers, Hubbell was discouraged from us- 
ing the freak delivery by Manager Ty - 
Cobb, who claimed it ruined a pitcher’s 
arm. Deprived of his main asset, Hubbell 
went back to the minors. John McGraw . 
called him up to New York in 1928. 

This time he stuck, for he uncorked his 
screwball. Catcher Shanty Hogan called 
for a curve and Hubbell, in a hole, thought 
a screwball would do the trick. It did, and | 
Hogan almost jumped out of his chest- 
protector. He demanded: “What was that | 
dipsy-do?” “Hub” explained, and Hogan | 

In his sixteen years with New York, . 
Hubbell unleashed many more of “those.” ‘ 
He hurled a_no-hit game, 11-0, against | 
the Pittsburg) Pirates in his second major- } 
league year. Then in 1938, he hit his peak | 
to begin five superb seasons in which he 
won 115 games. He set a National League | 
record by shutting out the opposition for | 
46 consecutive innings, and won 23 while 
losing 12 with the best earned-run average 
of 1.66. He pitched the Giants into the 
pennant, then won two games in the 
World Series as the Giants beat the Wash- 
ington Senators 4 games to 1. 

The next four years were just as glori- 
ous. In the All-Star game of 1934, he 
struck out the five most murderous slug- 
gers of the American League in a row— 
Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Jimmy Foxx, 
Al Simmons, and Joe Cronin. He won a 
game in each of the 1936 and 1937 World 
Series against the New York Yankees. 
And he beat Dizzy Dean four times out 
of seven. However, his soupbone was be- 
ing boiled to the marrow. He had some 
bone chips removed from his left elbow in 
1938 and since then, with ailing flipper 
and age,. hasn’t won more than thirteen 
games a season. 

Now admittedly a Sunday pitcher, Old 
Hub can still twirl a nifty game. He has 


252 victories, the highest winning pitcher 
active in the game. On June 5, he even 
turned in a good carbon copy of his old 
form by pitching a one-hitter against the 
Pirates, beating them 5-1. 

But Hubbell is no longer King Car; | 
his throne is most often that plebeian | 
backrest, the wooden bench in the Giant | 
dugout. His club is in last place, he is ' 
old and his arm deformed. As for the | 
future, fans hope with him when he says: | 
“I’m like the rest—I won’t want to go | 
when the time comes—and my hope is! 
that I can stay in baseball in some ca-” 
pacity or other for the rest of my days.” 
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Meher OF THE - +» GREATEST HEROIC TENOR OF OUR TIME 


‘Tue musica wortp has long agreed that Lauritz Melchior 
is one of the greatest living singers. The richness of his voice— 
his ability to infuse singing with poctry—his superb stage pres- 
ence—make him the finest heroic tenor of our time. 


In addition to scenes from Wagner's “Tristan” and “Rienzi,” 
Columbia Masterworks bring you recordings of Melchior in 
Verdi’s “Othello”—the monologue Dio! Mi Potevi Scagliar, and 
the Death Scene (Columbia 71389-p). 


Now—Columbia presents Melchior singing the lovely, time- 
less music of his native Denmark. This new Masterworks album 
of Danish Song (x-233) is a musical expression of the ideals, 


Trade Marks “Columbia,” “Masterworks” ang @ID Rep. U.S. Pat. Of, Prices shown are exclusive of tazes 


‘ 
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Adolf Busch with the famous Busch 
Chamber Players: Bach’s Concerto No. 
2in |. A great performance of a great 
Work! Set m-mM-530...... $3.50 


Edward Kilenyi, piano, and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra with 
Dimitri Mitropoulos: Chopin’s Concerto 
No. 1 in E Minor. Set M-MM-515, $4.50 


the spirit, the long-lived musical culture of that great people. 


Like many famous artists, Melchior now records exclusively 
on Columbia Masterworks. These superlatively fine records 
are laminated—pressed in layers—with highly sensitized sur- 
faces. The Sensitone-Surface, exclusive with Columbia, makes 
possible truer tone and amazing freedom from needle noise. 


Hear Melchior and other great artists as they really sound— 
recorded on Columbia Masterworks. Hear Lotte Lehmann, 
Adolf Busch, Stokowski, Kilenyi, and many other famous con- 
cert and opera stars. On the Sensitone-Surface of Columbia 
Masterworks, great music is faithfully yours! 


COLUMBIA Miiiwi-+- RECORDS 


Lotte Lehmann, soprano, sings Schu- 
mann’s lovely song cycle, Frauenliebe 
und Leben, with Bruno Walter at the 
piano. Superb! Set M-539.. . . $3.50 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @® A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


is 


Leopold Stokowski and the All Amer- 
ican Orchestra: Henry Cowell’s Tales 
of Our Countryside, with the composer 
at the piano. Set x-mx-235.. . $2.50 











Runners-up Mm... 


The Stars and Stripes fly again from the 
covers of the nation’s magazines this 
Fourth of July week end as they did last 
year. Some 500 publications thus salute 
the Treasury Department’s War Bond 
sales drive—and incidentally compete for 
the United States Flag Association’s award 
to the cover that is 
outstanding. 

Army, Marine, and 
Navy photographers 
produced NeEws- 

WEEK’S cover and the 

fine color photographs 

on these two pages. 

In keeping with the 

theme and spirit of 

the flag campaign, 

NEWSWEEK con- 

ducted its own con- - 

test among service- Sergeant Peery 
men and asked them 

to send in color transparencies of what 
they considered fitting subjects. The win- 
ner is Staff Sgt. William W. Peery of the 
Quartermaster Replacement Training Cen- 
ter at Fort Warren, Wyo. 

Though Sergeant Peery is only 27, news- 
paper readers in the Rocky Mountain area 
are already familiar with the pictures of 
Army life and training he has taken in the 
two years since he was assigned to head- 
quarters at the quartermaster station. He 
is a journalism graduate of the University 
of Denver. 

From the many excellent photos News- 
WEEK received in addition to Sergeant 
Peery’s winning cover picture, five run- 
ners-up are reproduced here. The one at 
left is from a repeater. It was taken by 
Sgt. O. C. Sweet who photographed News- 
WEEK’S cover of Oct. 12, 1942, as well as a 
picture layout inside the same issue which 
depicted vividly how Camp Callan, Calif., 
trains tough fighting men. 


“Color Guard,” taken by Sgt. O. C. Sweet, Camp Callan, Calif. 


q 


Cpl. Louis E. Miller took this shot of an infrequently photographed ceremony: Two soldiers at Fort Brady, Mich., 
going through the precise ritual of folding the flag in-the retreat ceremony at a hutment area 











made this picture of 20,000 sailors at Great Lakes, Ill. 
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“Helping Hand,” by Bob Glander, Photographer’s Marines are represented by Staff Sgt. W. H. Hazzard, 
Mate, 2nd Class, Charleston, S.C. Recruiting Division, Philadelphia 
P 








THE REASON FOR A NUT 


@ There’s only one reason for 
a nut. 


That is to hold things together. 


To make a nut that does this 
isn’t as simple as it sounds. 


But here is a nut that goes on 
and locks — all by itself — where- 
ever you want it. 


It holds tight in spite of vibra- 
tion, stress or strain. 


It can be taken off when 
necessary — then goes right 
back on and locks again. 


It’s the Elastic Stop Nut. 


The secret is the elastic red 


collar in the top. This hugs the 
bolt — keeps nut and bolt threads 
tight together and stops all 
shimmy and axial play. 


That makes the nut stay put. 


The Elastic Stop Nut is not a 
new invention. We’ve made them 
for years. 


And of the billions in use, we’ve 
never heard of one that has failed 
to do its job better than any other 
similar fastening. 


LOCKED on bolt 
by the action 
of the gripping 
red collar 
HOLDS nut 
thread against 
bolt thread 
— prevents 
axial play 


SEALED of 

top to protect 

working threads 
frem corrosion 


FITS any stand- 
ard bolt. Made 
in all sizes 


Etastic Stop Nut CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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SCIENCE 


Aesculapius’s Stepdaughters 


Now that war has siphoned off more 
than a third of our medical manpower, 
people who wouldn’t have given the neigh- 
borhood woman doctor a tumble in pre- 
Pearl Harbor days are beginning to eye 
her speculatively. Though few laymen 
realize it, the very fact that she’s able to 
hang out her shingle is proof that she’s 
made of pretty solid timber. As Dr. Roscoe 
R. Spencer, medical director of the United 
States Public Health Service remarked in a 
recent issue of War Medicine: “As a rule 
women have not been encouraged to enter 
the medical profession . . . a policy which 
has been shortsighted and a bit ungenerous.” 

Discouragement of would-be women doc- 
tors has taken two main forms. First, 
American medical schools for the most 
part have confined admission of women to 
about 5 per cent of the total enrollment— 
and this has kept medical women from 
the chance to gain strength through num- 
bers. Second, girls who did gain entrance 
on the slim 5 per cent quota often have 
been balked in their choice of a specialty 
after graduation. For most of the hospitals 
through which doctors get post-graduate 
training (by working as interns and resi- 
dents) have consistently barred women. 

As a result Dr. Spencer’s article carried 
the lament that “now, when women phy- 
sicians could be used to free men .. . 
the nation finds itself with only a hand- 
ful.” The “handful” comprises about 7,500, 
which is less than 5 per cent of the nation’s 
total medical roster of about 160,000 M.D.’s. 









The war finds the nation with too few women in white 


105 


But though the women in medicine are few, 
they’ve been screened through such a fine 
sieve that a high percentage are top- 
notchers—and today for the first time in 
their careers, opportunity is courting them. 

Dr. Marion S. Fay, acting dean* of 
Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia 
reports an increase in placement oppor- 
tunities for women which she describes as 
“truly enormous”—so enormous in fact 
that her placement bureau can’t begin to 
fill the requests for doctors that come pour- 
ing in daily via mail, phone, and telegraph 
from all over the country. And the offers, 
says Dr. Fay, range from hospital intern- 
ships and residencies to jobs in industrial 
medicine. 

Dr. Alice Stone Woolley, chairman of the 
American Medical Women’s Association’s 
Committee on Opportunities for Medical 
Women describes a similar experience, with 
six to ten openings available for all the 
women physicians who have queried her 
about new locations. 

However, the difficulties of women in 
medicine haven’t been resolved, even for 
the duration. Medical schools still hold 
women to a 5 per cent admission quota, 
and last week Dr. Emily Dunning Barrin- 
ger, who as chairman of the AMWA’s Com- 
mittee for Commissions for Women Phy- 
sicians generaled her professional sisters’ 
successful fight for officer status in the 
armed forces, charged discrimination from 
a new source. 


Speaking in New York at a thank-you 


*Dr. Margaret D. Craighill, dean of the 
school and now an Army major, took a leave 
to become the first woman doctor to get com- 
missioned officer status in the armed forces. 
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Trigger Fingers... 
Must Not Fail 


From the stink holes of the Solomons 
and the burning sands of Africa to the 
industrial heart of America, salt tablets 
play their part in preserving the will 
to win and the will to work. Whether 
power tool or rifle, trigger fingers must 
not fail. Men must stay alert and on 
the job. 


Wherever men sweat, Heat-Fag is a 
threat. Sweat dissipates body salt. 
Unless body salt is replaced and the 
correct balance maintained, Heat-Fag 
takes its toll. It slows down reactions 
renders men inalert—exposes them 
to industrial accidents. 


Production-minded industries insist on 
Salt Tablets for men who sweat and 
do hot work. They keep men alert and 
efficient through long, hard, hot hours. 


































































How a Morton Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. Soft 
and porous inside, 

in less than 30 seconds with 
a drink of water. 
Case of 9000, 1 

Salt Tablets - - 
Balt-Dextrose Tablets 
case of 9000 - - $3.15 











Place MORTON’S DISPENSERS 
- at all Drinking Fountains 
by Po mage 4 salt —— one 
ata e, quickly, cleanly — 
without waste. Sanitary, 
500 Tablet size - - -$3.25 
1000 Tablet size - - -$4.00 
Order from your distributor or 
from this advertisement. 
tite for free folder. 


MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, III. 
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Wot ~' 
Expendable! 


On the fighting fronts ammu- 
nition and equipment of war 
are expendable to gain objec- 

tives; to win the war! “ 





On the home front property 
must not be considered expend- 
able. Every loss is an aid to the 
enemy. It takes valuable time, 
labor and critical materials to 
rebuild destroyed property. 


You serve well when you in- 
spect your premises for all | 
hazards and eliminate the pos- 
sibility of any preventable fire. 


Ask the Continental agent to 
check your property for fire 
hazards and recommend the 
protection you need. Conserve 
your property—it is not ex- 
pendable. 





lasure through an 
America Fore Agent 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
BERNARD M. CULVER 1. ss ctudee the following no FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO 
THE FIDELITY 6 CASUALTY CO 
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luncheon which the AMWA gave for well- 
wishers who had backed its fight for com- 
missions for the lady docs, Dr. Barringer 
cited the new Army and Navy - policy 
(effective July 1) of contracting for 80 
per cent of the country’s medical school 
vacancies and filling them with soldiers and 
sailors whose educations won’t cost them a 
cent as “discrimination at an all-time high.” 
Women, Dr. Barringer explained, can now 
get medical commissions in the services— 
but they can’t enlist until they have their 
M.D.’s. Hence, the girl whose goal is the 
Army or Navy medical corps must first 
spend thousands of dollars on an educa- 
tion which her male classmates, headed for 
commissions, will now get gratis—“as 
educational protégés of the government.” 


The Sky’s the Limit 


An anti-aircraft gun which can hurl a 
shell 60,000 feet, or 11 miles, is now being 
produced in huge quantities, an assembly 
of scientists learned last week at the dedi- 
cation of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s new $1,325,000 research laboratory 
in Akron, Ohio. Since the top range of this 
4.7-inch gun is 20,000 feet above the 
operational range of any plane now in use, 
it is impossible for bombers to fly beyond 
its reach. Speaking of this and other such 
recently developed weapons as the bazooka, 
used so successfully against tanks, Maj. 
Gen. G. M. Barnes of the Ordnance De- 
partment said that if the war continued 
for two more years, “weapons would only 
slightly resemble those used at present.” 


{ Goodyear’s own postwar plans embrace 
completely equipped, prefabricated homes 
for four, which will fold accordion-like into 
sections no wider than 8 feet—the limit 
of many highways. Weary of their neigh- 
bors or the view, postwar citizens can 
thus call a trucking company and have 
themselves moved to a new site. The cost 
is expected to be around $2,000, for which 
families will get complete bathroom and 
kitchen equipment, and all furniture and 
fittings except tableware, dishes, and bed- 
clothes. Houses are to be of ply:vood simi- 
lar to that in British mosquito bombers, 
will have 2 inches of insulation and a thin 
metal exterior covering. Complete package 
units will weigh about 2 tons. 


QA static neutralizer, which can tone 
down if not eliminate violent disturbances 
to a whisper, was described. It is soon to 
be installed in the radio sets of bombers, 
fighters, warships, tanks, jeeps, etc., but 
will not reach the public till after the war. 
Rugged and compact (measuring 4 by 2 
by 2% inches) , it weighs less than 6 ounces. 
Radio photo transmission and radar are 
also improved by its use. 


{ Other bulletins from the world of the 
future: Plioflex, a new plastic said to com- 
pete with both rubber and leather as a 
shoe material; aircraft engines with 24 to 
$6 cylinders; tailless airplanes resulting in 
@ saving in structural weight equal to a 
gain of 20 per cent in payload. 




















COTTON \S SECOND ONLY ‘TO STEEL 
AS THE MOST VITAL WAR MATERIAL... 
oo AND EVEN STEEL MUST AVE 

70 FUNCTION PROPERLY 
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by 2 oe SAME STRENGTH which war demands of its | NATIONAL 


pees. foremost fighting fiber is the strength which comes to you in cotton : . 
shirts and sheets and a thousand other everyday items. ppd gy 


Strength — long life — easy care — those are reasons why, in oamebae 
war or peace, America demands more than four times as much cot- GINNERS SPINNERS 


ton as the total of all other fibers combined. a EO cp ve 





EVERY U.S. Fighting Man Uses Cotton EVERY DAY! 
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Impressive indeed is the 
total of 1000 employees at 
The Taft. More impressive 
is the personal pride each 
one takes in serving you. 
And still more impressive 


are our economical rates! 
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THEY GET 
THERE BY. 


TIME 


The world’s most accurate portable 
timepiece—a Hamilton chronometer— 
helps cruisers find their way in wr 
waters. It’s a wartime example of the 
precision that has made 

watches: usformore than 


amilton 
fifty years. 


HAMILTON 














Costello fell, to rise again 





MOVIES 


Iced Slapstick 


Those in the handful of intellectual hold- 
outs who wince at the spectacle of Bud 
Abbott and Lou Costello tearing a comic 
passion to tatters may disappoint them- 
selves by snickering off and on during the 
latest surgery, “Hit the Ice.” For the in- 
veterate A and C fans, however, the good 
news is twofold: (1) Costello, the low 
comedian who was laid even lower by an 
attack of rheumatic fever last March 
(Newsweek, March 22) » will rise again 
this fall; (2) the pair’s eleventh time out 
in two "Hollywood years is one of their 
funnier efforts. 

This time Universal gives ‘the modern 
Weber and Fields a better supporting cast 
than usual and something a little less 
hoary in the way of comic invention. Bud 
and Lou are cast as a pair of itinerant 
photographers who innocently undertake 
to do a little “shooting” for a gang of bank 
robbers, follow their embarrassed employ- 
ers to Sun Valley, and survive a bout with 
ice skates, skis, and the incidental rami- 
fications of a hare-brained plot which in- 
volves Ginny Simms, Elyse Knox, Patric 
Knowles, Sheldon Leonard, and Johnny 
Long and his orchestra. If you watch 
closely, you may conclude that the boys 
are varying their slapstick with a touch of 
the Chaplin wistfulness. On Costello the 
Great Mantle looks secondhand but not 
incredible. 





Crosby and Crinoline 


In its fashion (cinema), Paramount’s 
“Dixie” is a free and easy biography of 
Daniel Decatur Emmett, who cornered 
the market in burnt cork and introduced 
the blackface minstrel troupe to the inter- 
national entertainment world. At various 
times a circus roustabout, an Army fifer 
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and a spare-time composer, Dan Emmett 
will be best remembered, however, as the 
Ohioan who wrote a “walk-around” min. 
strel song on order one rainy week end in 
New York in 1859 and thus casually gave 
the nation “Dixie”—the rallying come-all- 
ye of the Confederacy and one of the 
ranking martial measures of America. 

While Emmett’s career offers both the 
melodies and the Americana for an ex. 
citing musical, “Dixie” makes only conven- 
tional use of the material. Bing Crosby, 
masquerading as Dan Emmett, is always 
Bing Crosby—which means that he regis. 
ters a scoreful of old and new songs in his 
customary fashion and smoothly overrides 
the aimless plot that shuttles him between 
a crinolined Dorothy Lamour as his New 
Orleans landlady and Marjorie Reynolds 
as the appealing blonde he left behind him 
on some levee on the Mississippi. 

What Crosby needs in this fix is neither 
Faith nor Charity, but the Hope who 
bounced eternal in their “Road” musicals, 
Bob Hope failing, however, Crosby is ably 
abetted by Billy de Wolfe, former favorite 
at Radio City’s Rainbow Room, who 
makes his screen debut as the Mr. Bones 
of the first minstrel show. 

This Mr. Bones, minus his capacity for 
holding five aces in a card game and Dor- 
othy Lamour in the kitchen, probably 
could represent Frank Brower who, with 
Billy Whitlock (the late Lynne Over- 
man) and Dick Pelham (Eddie Foy Jr.) 
foregathered with Emmett in 1843 to echo 
“Gentlemen, Be Seated,” and give the 
world the first show of its kind. The date, 
fortuitously, gives Paramount the right 
to celebrate the minstrel show’s centennial. 
Actually, all that transpires in impressive 
Technicolor is another Crosby musical 
that is short on comedy and story but 
good to look at and listen to. 











Even in “Dizie,” Bing was still Bing 
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* © | YOUR BELTING & HOSE 


“— Not only the rubber shortage itself, but inexperienced manpower, 
"Over- excessive strain upon production and new components of rubber, com- 
vy Ir.) bine to make it imperative that your mechanical rubber goods last 
is oni : longer, avoid breakdowns, save on power and operating costs. 


ve the Since 1878, BWH has pioneered in the development, manufacture, 


e date, : operation and care of mechanical rubber goods. Today, the BWH 


; right plant is one of the largest in the world devoted exclusively to the 
ennial. manufacture of mechanical rubber goods. 

ressive 

nusical And today, BWH continues and develops its longtime cooperative 
ry but program of selling its products through the industrial distributor. 


A leadership of 65 years—in peacetime and wartime service —dem- 
onstrates that BWH knows rubber — crude, reclaimed and synthetic. 


Ask BWH how to get more war service from your belting and hose. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. ¢ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


lnsere Victory — Bey Mere 
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Metropolitan Moments 





“Your Future, Sir, Will Be O. K. 
If You Buy More War Bonds Today!” 


You needn’t go to a fortune-teller, nor gaze into a crystal ball, to know that 
money invested in War Bonds insures your future two ways. First, it buys 
fighting equipment to help our fighting men win! Second, it accumulates a 
savings fund for you after the war...to buy that new car or new home. For 
your country, for yourself, EUY MORE WAR BONDS today! 


Calvert Distillers Corporation 
All our distilling facilities are devoted to the production of war alcohol 
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STOCKS TO WATCH! To wane ue we cpap eee as 
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Rn realized in m ssnay Weurguteed eoechey APPETITE dull _ yo ns 
; WILL HISTORY REPEAT? here’s a way to stimulate new interest. 
We have in tion a bulletin entitled Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. Siegert's 
-“Stocks to Watch.” A postcard brings full cold Plea: bitters in a little water, hot or 
tion. : Se ae to = —— — 
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bate — +2. — All druggists sell Angostura. 
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St. Louis... get a 
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RADIO 


Scented Soap 


“Unmitigated tripe . .. drivel ... . 
As corny as succotash . . . They have 
scummed the emotional’ sewers” are sam- 
ples of the critical catcalls at run-of-the- 
mill soap operas which clog the daytime 
radio hours. But Sandra Michael’s serial 
dramas seldom fall in the same uncom- 
fortable category. 

Miss Michael’s Against the Storm, which 
made its debut in September 1939, won 
praise, blue ribbons, and (last year) the 
Peabody Award for dramatic presenta- 
tion, broadcasting’s equivalent to the 
Pulitzer Prize. Radio editors talked up its 
literate quality, its war-conscious conti- 
nuity, and the occasional casting in person 
of such notables as John Masefield, Edgar 
Lee Masters, and even President Roose- 
velt (whose appearance was canceled by 
the Pearl Harbor attack). But that Ivory 
Soap serial didn’t click with the listening 
housewives and last December it went off 
the air. 

Last week Miss Michael’s learned fans 
were smiling once again. She “was. back 
with a new serial drama, The Open Door, 
broadcast Monday through Friday morn- 
ings at 10:15 (EWT) over the full NBC 
network sponsored by Standard Brands’ 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee. Set apart from 
the usual run of serials by thoughtful char- 
acterization, the show promises to be a 
series of vignettes, making up for its lack 
of suspense with faithful accounts of real 
life experiences. 

The Open Door, the story of Erik Han- 
sen, professor and dean of Vernon _Univer- 
sity, was born of Miss Michael’s conviction 
that “today everyone must find the open 
door to truth, to freedom for the human 
spirit, to the courage and reassurance he 
knows when he has learned to say and be- 
lieve ‘I am my brother’s keeper’.” The af- 
fectionate and thoroughly understanding 
Dean Hansen is played with a Danish ac- 
cent by Dr. Alfred Dorf, retiring pastor 
of Our Savior’s Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
a friend of Miss Michael’s since her child- 
hood in Denmark. Dr. Dorf also was in 
Against the Storm, as Pastor Hansen, and 
in that role he actually was playing him- 
self, for Miss Michael had written his 
character into her script. He easily passed 
the Open Door audition as a new Hansen. 


{ Brown-haired, blue-green eyed, and 
athletic, Miss Michael lives with her hus- 
band, John Gibbs, a radio producer, on a 
Greenwich, Conn., farm well-stocked with 
Black Angus steers, $ cows, 700 chickens, 
2 riding horses, 11 cats, and Baron, the 
dog. She does some of the farm work and 
says she is a champion butter churner. 





Spangle Jingle 


No one was sure whether the radio 
could take it. Ogden Nash had contrib- 
uted to the smart magazines for years. 
and his eight books of verse had sold prof- 
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itably. But air audiences, the agency men 
and sponsors argued, were slower on the 
uptake. They might be baffled or shocked 
by jingles like: 


Athletic men uncover their torso 
In the virile way that maidens adore so... 


Love is loony, but life is loonier, 
This year’s June is next year’s junior... 


However, with the wartime dearth of 
star material, caution was thrown to the 
winds and’ last March Ogden Nash began 
jingling Monday night (10:30 p.m., EWT) 
over the Columbia network on Ballantine’s 
Three Ring Time show with Guy Lom- 
bardo and his orchestra. As it turned out 
the beer company was the lucky winner. 
Listeners, or at least a lot of them, liked 
the Nash nonsense. So this week the bard’s 
contract was renewed for thirteen more 
weeks, 

Reading deliberately and in a mildly 
Harvard accent, Nash mixes new material 
with snatches from his books, filling the 
air with a succession of entertaining, slight- 
ly wry, and (for the radio) almost racy 
versification. A doggy sample: 


I have a little dog, 

His name is Spangle 

And when he eats 

I think he'll strangle. 
Like liquid gems 

His eyes burn clearly 
He’s five years old 
Housebroken . . . nearly. 


Spangle hates music 

He’s darned hard to please 
But he howls with delight 
When Lombardo plays “Trees.” 





new, overhauled or rebuilt engines. 


Before ,a replacement engine is installed in a motor 
vehicle, it must prove its condition by pulling loads which 
closely simulate actual operating conditions. 

The Clayton dynamometer unit, illustrated above, provides these 


varying loads and measures the power output of the engine through- 
out its entire performance range. This procedure guarantees tip top 


mechanical condition, with every possible 
“thief of power” captured and eliminated! 


Like all Clayton dynamometers, this en- 
gine test unit is simple, accurate and pro- 
duced from a minimum of critical materials. 
Specially developed for overseas use, it is 
completely self-contained. No electric cur- 
rent or water supply is required for cooling 
either power absorption unit or test engine. 


Clayton dynamometers of another type 
are testing new, giant aviation and marine 
engines. “Laboratory” :accurate, they cost 
less and require a minimum of technical 
skill for operation and upkeep. 


Models from 50 to 4000 H.P. for lab- 
oratory use or production testing. 


@other Clayton Products serving the Armed 
Forces are Kerrick Kleaners... Kerrick Cleaning 
Kompounds...Clayton Steam Generators... 
Clayton Boring Bars and Bar Holders, and Clay- 
ton Hydraulic Liquid Control Valves. 
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Here’s the MODERN WA 
CATCH HORSE THIEVES 


With human life often dependent on motor performe 
ance, our Army is taking no chances on the condition of 
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Clayton 2400 Horse Power Engine 


*Dynamometer, controlled by a flick 


of the finger, requiring only 29/2x45- 
inch floor space. Weight 1875 Ibs. 


CALIFORNIA 
























WY, 
Better Heating 


-Today and Tomorrow 


For fifty years, America’s best heat- 
ed buildings have used steam as a 
heating medium—steam harnessed 
and brought under control with 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating. 


Today, when excessive fuel con- 
sumption is not only wasteful but 
unpatriotic as well, the building 
equipped with a Webster Modera- 
tor System is assured of heating 
comfort with minimum fuel con- 
sumption. “Control-by-the-Wea- 
ther” is provided by an Outdoor 
Thermostat, which automatically 
adjusts the basic rate of steam 
delivery with every change in out- 
side temperature. 


Architects, engineers, contractors 
and building owners who are plan- 
ning building construction or 
modernization, for both now and 
after the war, are demanding econ- 
omy as well as comfort in heating. 
That is why controlled steam heat- 
ing plays such an important part in 
the planning being done today. 


Unique in comfort, economy and » 
trouble-free operation, the Webster 
Moderator System is continuing to 
gain the approval of men who are 
planning ahead. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam _Heati 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1 
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We have a book that gives performance 
information about the Webster Modera- 
tor System of Steam Heating in buildings 
of every type. It will help you in plan- 
ning new construction or modernization 
of existing buildings. “Performance Facts 

is youts for the asking. Write for it today. 
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An Old Issue Comes to Life 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


CCouupentn~Every seasoned ob- 
server at the Governors’ Conference 
held here in Columbus agreed on one 
thing. It was not just another governors’ 
conference, although this was the thirty- 
fifth annual affair of its kind. A familiar 
American issue flared up when the first 
visitors arrived on Sunday and burned 
fiercely until the last one left on Thurs- 
day. It was the issue of states’ rights, 
the oldest and, at the moment, the most 
vital of American issues. 

A few years ago it seemed dead as the 
blue laws. It was something for retired 
lawyers to ponder as they turned from 
will-writing to metaphysics, and for dry 
professors to drone about to sleepy 
students. Yet states’ rights are the bone 
and sinew of our system. Before there 
was a nation there were states. Our 
States are not administrative districts; 
they are sovereign in many things. The 
issue is bigger than parties. What the 
$8 governors, almost equally divided be- 
tween the parties, said here, proved it. 


Apparently Washington knew what 
was coming. The only big Federal guns 
to appear were courageous military men 
like General Marshall and General 
Hershey. For the rest, every single one 
of the high Federal czars of oil, prices, 
food and manpower scheduled to speak 
here sent a deputy to brave the storm. 
Two of the civilian subordinates were 
probably sent because they were former 
governors, but, to be frank, they did 
not particularly impress the conference. 
The meeting was a rootin’, tootin’ affir- 
mation that the states propose to have 
a real hand in running this country, now 
and in futare. The Kellys and O’Conors 
and the Joneses said it. So did the 
Sewalls and Saltonstalls and Baldwins. 
And the Hickenloopers, Schoeppels and 
Schrickers. 

The practical situation described by 
the many governors who spoke needs 
little recital here. Their cattle, pigs and 
sheep need feed, and there isn’t enough. 
Manpower is scarce. Farm machinery is 
needed. Prices are out of hand. In some 
sections, like the West Coast, civilian 
defense is shaky to the point of poten- 
tial peril. 

Inevitably, the problems described by 
various governors underscored heavily 
the practical impossibility of having a 
centralized bureaucratic system run a 
country of this size. This is not merely 
a war problem. The limit of efficient 


Federal control was reached some time 
back—perhaps midway between 1933 
and 1989. Since then, the states have 
suffered acutely from the loss of power 
and revenue. 

Clearly the party system, which is 
supposed to resolve all issues, has been 
inadequate to meet: this issue. So it 
takes precedence over the party affilia- 
tions of the states and the governors 
thereof. The chairman of the conference 
was a Democrat, O’Conor of Maryland. 
The host was a Republican, Bricker. 
Dewey, a Republican, was challenged in 
friendly argument by fellow Republi- 
cans hailing from beyond the Missis- 
sippi. Governor Warren, a Republican 
who ran as a nonpartisan, was a good 
spokesman of the Democratic Moun- 
tain and Pacific States. 

One political result of this conference 
may be strong pronouncements on 
states’ rights by both political parties 
in 1944, regardless of the candidates 
who are chosen. Another is apt to be a 
fight in the Democratic convention over 
the platform, even if it nominates a 
fourth-term. candidate. 


Politics, in terms of possible candi- 
dates for 1944, was freely discussed in 
private, but it was not a major factor in 
the conference itself. Bricker, around 
whom much speculation centered, like 
a gentlemanly host refused to talk 
politics, even at the cost of creating the 
impression among zealous reporters that 
he had no opinions. But all over Colum- 
bus were inanimate reminders of the 


‘ pivotal political character of Ohio. From 


the walls of the dignified State Office 
Building, where the sessions were held, 
there looked down six sons of Ohio 
elected president since Lincoln—half the 
presidents elected in that time. Before 
the State House are statues of Ohio’s 
contributions to the War Between the 
States — Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Stanton and Chase. Wartime Ohio is 
always politically interesting. 

The governors finished the conference 
with a resolution proposed by Demo- 
cratic Governor Maw of Utah. It was 
their “considered judgment” thatfurther 
encroachments upon states’ rights would 
be resisted, they said. The powers re- 
linquished for war purposes shou'd be 
recovered after the war, and, signifi- 
cantly, the governors pledged themselves 
to maintain an active lobby to keep 
these purposes before Congress. 
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Studebaker’s big military trucks stand out 
in all the major war zones 


N virtually every theater of this 

global war, mighty military 
trucks produced by Studebaker 
are moving the men and supplies 
of the United Nations. 


From the Alcan highway to the 
Russian front, from Africa to 
China, tens of thousands of big, 
powerful Studebakers are writing 
brilliant new pages of transport 
history. 

The stand-up stamina of these 
rugged Studebaker trucks is noth- 
ing new. It’s as old as the Stude- 
baker business. It goes back 
more than 91 years to the 
days when the Studebaker 
brothers made the phrase, 


“give more than you promise,” 
the watchword for all Studebaker 
activities. 

Studebaker today is one of the 
world’s leading builders of big, 
multiple-drive military trucks 
—and is also producing great 
quantities of Wright Cyclone en- 
gines for the Boeing Flying For- 
tress as well as much other vital 
war matériel. 


Studebaker trucks and passenger 
cars will again be available to the 
public, once decisive victory is ac- 

complished, And you may be 
sure they will be outstanding 
examples of brilliant engineer- 
ing and sound manufacturing. 
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Six pounds of leaping T. N.T.!— 
a half-hour’s fight!” said Bill. 

Said I, “A glass to such a bass, 
and likewise to your skill!” 

We toasted past experience 
on peaceful lakes and streams 

Too far away to reach, today, 
excepting in our dreams. 

“Well, pal,” I said, “it’s evident 
our fishing luck is down, 

But we can still relive the thrill 
with savory Seven Crown!” 
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Seagvants 


HERE’S LUCK! ... Seagram's savory Seven ts available. . Richly, fully flavored —yet exquisitely light. 
An ultra-blend of Seagram’s now priceless whiskey stocks ...smoothed and toned with choice, pedigreed, 
soft-stilled neutral spirits ... Seagram’s savory Seven 1s supreme among American whiskies. 


Mosr PLEASING w te Palate-LEAST TAXING & the Taste 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York. 





